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The Making of Mark Twain 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

SaMUEL CLEMENS, afterwards known as 
Mark Twat. 

Mrs. CLEMENS, his mother, in her mid- 
dle-forties. 

PaMELA CLEMENS, 21, his sister. 

Henry Ciemens, 11, his brother. 

Miss Surewsy, middle-aged. 

Cau Higsre, a miner, fairly young. 

Dan Twina, an older miner. 

JoserH GoopMAN, editor and publisher 
of the Virginia City (Nevada) Terri- 
torial Enterprise; a young man. 

Dan De Quite, a reporter on the En- 
terprise, fairly young. 

Scene 1 

Setrine: A room in the Clemens house 
at Hannibal, Missouri, 1849. 

At Rise: Room is empty. Mrs. Cuem- 
ENS enters from left and looks around. 

Mrs. CLemens (Calling, sharply): Sam! 
(Pause.) Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
— come here, this instant! (Pause.) 

Henry (Offstage right): He went out 


*bout half an hour ago, Ma. 

Mrs. Ciemens (Kindlier): That you, 
Henry? Come here a minute. (HENRY 
enters from right. He is very correct in 
behavior, very neat in dress.) That 
brother of yours will be the death of 
me yet. I left him to watch the cake 
bakin’ — an’ sure ’nough, the minute 
I went out, Sam went an’ sneaked off 
as usual. That boy ... ! 

Henry: I suppose I could find him 
down at the cave by the river, Ma. 
Want me to go for him? 

Mrs. Ciemens (After a@ moment): 
Never mind, Henry. Maybe I am a 
little too strict with him, considerin’ 
he’s been workin’ real hard an’ in- 
dustrious ever since Pa died an’ I let 
him quit school last year. I never 
thought he’d stick to it this long. 
... Fetch me my knittin’ bag, 
Henry. 

Henry: Yes, Ma. (He goes off right. 
Mrs. CLEMENS sits in the rocker, with 
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a sigh. Henry returns with the knit- 
ting bag and gives it to her.) 

Mrs. Ciemens (Smiling): Thank you, 
Henry. You’re a real comfort to me. 
(She takes out needles and yarn and 
starts knitting, rocking herself slowly.) 
You'll find some sugar cookies in the 
pantry. Take one. 

Henry (Delighted): Thank you, Ma. 
(He hurries off right. . . . From left 
enters PamELA CLEMENS, 21, in street 
clothes and hat. She is sweet-tempered, 
with a delicate face and figure.) 

Pame.a: Hello, Ma. 

Mrs. Ciemens (Looking up and smil- 
ing): "Lo, Pamela. How’d the piano 
lessons go today? 

Pame xa (Crossing): Well enough. Mrs. 
Wade liked the way I began with 
her little Emmaline. She says she’ll 
have a lesson from me once a week. 
(She goes off right.) 

- Mrs. Ciemens: That’s nice. With you 
doin’ so well, an’ Sam takin’ care of 
himself as a ’prentice to that news- 
paper printer, I reckon we'll make 
out all right yet... . You didn’t 
happen to run into the boy on your 
way home, Pam? 

Pameta (Reéntering without hat and 
coat): No, Ma. I expect he’s down by 
the river as usual, playing river pilot 
and watching the steamers go by. 
(She takes a book from the bookcase, 
sits in a chair at left of table, and 
starts reading. The doorbell rings. 
Mrs. CLemMeENs makes a move to rise.) 

Pame a: I'll see who it is, Ma. (She 
goes off left. Soon her voice and an 
older woman’s are heard exchanging 
greetings, and Miss SHREWBY, a 
middle-aged spinster, enters, followed 
by PaMeELa.) 


Miss Surewsy (Rapidly; fluttery, high- 
pitched voice): Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Clemens. I trust I find you and yours 
well? 

Mrs. Ciemens: Well enough, thank 
you, Miss Shrewby. Fetch Miss 
Shrewby a chair, Pamela. 

Miss Surewsy (Not meaning it): You 
needn’t bother — I only dropped in 
for a minute—to ask about the 
Ladies’ Aid meeting — (Pameta 
brings a chair down to a place beside 
the rocker, and returns to the table.) 

Mrs. CLEeMENs: Sit down, Miss Shrew- 
by, and rest a spell. 

Miss Surewsy: Well . . . for only a 
minute or two, then. (She sits and 
unbuttons her coat. After a pause.) 
How is Pamela making out with her 
piano teaching? 

Mrs. CLemens: Well, thank you. She’s 
doin’ much better than we expected. 

Miss Surewsy (After a pause): And 
how’s Henry making out at school? 

Mrs. Ciemens: Henry’s like Pamela 
—on the smart side of the family. 
He’s making out fine. 

Miss Suewsy: He’s a good boy —a 
perfect little gentleman. (Pause.) 
And — (With a touch of sharpness) 
how’s Sam getting along at the print- 
er’s? 

Mrs. Ciemens: To speak the truth, 
Miss Shrewby — he’s surprised me. 
Mr. Ament says Sam does his work 
fine — no nonsense and no mischief 
at the printing shop. . . . "Course 
he hasn’t changed much outside. 
(Shaking her head slowly.) . . . Al- 
ways up to some deviltry. . . . 

PaMELa: It’s just that he’s thoughtless, 
Ma—a bit more so, even, than 
most boys. But he’s a good lad at 





heart. He’ll grow up to be a man 
we'll not be ashamed of. 

Miss Surewsy: If you'll forgive my 
saying so — he’s off to a mighty poor 
start. As the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined, you know. 

Mrs. Ciemens: I’m sure there’s a good 
streak in him — though the Lord 
knows it’s buried mighty deep. You 
know, Miss Shrewby —I had my 
reasons for apprenticin’ Sam to a 
newspaper printer: 

Miss Surewsy: I supposed you had — 
but it didn’t seem exactly the right 
trade for Sam. He hates books and 
schooling so. 

Mrs. Ciemens: That’s what decided 
me. I thought that bein’ a printer 
would be the best way for Sam to 
get an education — next best to 
goin’ to school. (Shaking her head 
sadly.) He’s learnin’ the trade well 
enough — but he still doesn’t take 
any interest in books. (Indicating the 
bookcase.) He’s never so much as 
touched a finger to them. 

Miss Surewsy (Acidly): It’s small 
wonder — (Deliberately) considering 
the company he keeps. 

Mrs. CLemens (Stopping rocking, and 
bristling in her chair): Y’mean you’ve 
seen him with that Blankenship boy 
again? 

Miss Surewsy (Nodding; eagerly and 
rapidly): Yesterday afternoon, down 
by the river. I declare, Mrs. Clem- 
ens, I can’t understand how a boy 
of such respectable stock will associ- 
ate with the son of the town drunk- 
ard —a lazy, good-for-nothing un- 
washed gypsy boy, with his rags and 
his evil ways. 

PameE.a (Spiritedly): I think the poor 


lad is more to be pitied than any- 
thing else. Without a mother — his 
father a tramp — 

Mrs. Ciemens: Maybe it isn’t the 
lad’s fault — but I’ve told Sam time 
and again—if he ever goes near 
that Blankenship boy again, I'll — 
(The door slams offstage left. Mus. 
CLEMENS, after a moment, rises; omi- 
nously.) Sam! Is that you? 

Sam (Offstage, absently): Yes, Ma. 
(Sam Ciemens enters. He is 13, and 
thin. In one hand he clutches a leaf 
torn from a book.) 

Pameta (Warmly): Hello, Sam. 

Sam (Absently): Hello. (He goes dream- 
ily to the bookcase and glances over the 
titles of the books. The others stare at 
him in surprise.) 

Mrs. Ciemens (Softly): Well I de- 
clare — ' 

Sam (He speaks with « slow drawl al- 
ways; turning): Pam — have we got 
a book that tells about Joan of Arc? 

PamMeE.a (Amazed): You want — a book 
— (Matter-of-factly) Yes, Sam — in 
that history-of-the-world set, the 
volume entitled ““The Middle Ages.” 

Sam (As he looks for it): Thanks. 
(Finding the volume, he takes it to the 
table, opens it, and reads to himself 
rapidly. PameLa and Miss SHrewsy 
watch interestedly, and Mrs. CiEem- 
ENS slowly approaches. Suddenly he 
shudders, jumps up angrily, and slams 
the book shut.) 

Sam (Half angry and half horrified): The 
rotten cowards! They burned her at 
the stake! 

Mrs. Ciemens (Not knowing what to 
make of it): Sam! 

Pame a: That’s so, Sam... . But I 
didn’t know you were interested — 
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Sam: I wish I could have been there! 
Then let them try it! Oh, how I wish 
I could have been there! 

Mrs. Ciemens: Samuel Clemens — 
whatever are you talking about? 

Sam: About the Maid of Orleans, Ma 
— Joan of Arc. (He suddenly notices 
the visitor.) "Lo, Miss Shrewby. . . . 
Funny thing — I was walking along, 
and the wind blew up, and I noticed 
a piece of paper (Indicating the torn 
leaf) flying by. I pick it up, and it’s 
from a book about Joan of Arc, and 
it tells how they put Joan in a cage— 
like a wild animal, Ma — and made 
fun of her, and tormented her. But 
they couldn’t break her spirit — no 
sir! She was a —a hero, Ma! .. . 

Pame a (Gently): A heroine, Sam. 

Sam (Turning to the bookcase): And we 
had a book about her right here all 
the time, and I didn’t know it! .. . 

PaMeELa: History is full of stories like 

_ that —true stories. But you never 
looked, Sam. 

Sam (Staring at the bookcase): I didn’t, 
did I? (He goes to the bookcase and 
begins inspecting the titles slowly.) I 
want to know things... . I want 
to know everything that really hap- 
pened. . . . (The others look on — 
his mother still surprised, Pame a 
pleased, the visitor frowning.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Sertina: Interior of a rough one-room 
cabin at the mining camp of Aurora, 
in the Esmeralda district of Nevada, 
one summer in the early 1860's. 
At Rise: Cat Hicpr, a bearded but 
fairly young miner, is sitting at left of 


table, examining a bit of ore through 
the magnifying glass. After a few mo- 
ments, he shakes his head disappoint- 
edly and puts the glass down. 

Hiaste: Never get rich on ore like that. 
(He takes a knife from his pocket, re- 
moves one of his boots, and dejectedly 
starts scraping the dried mud from 
it. ... From right enters another 
miner, Dan Twina, with a letter and a 
couple of newspapers in wrappers.) 

Twine (Tossing his hat on a chair): 
That stuff didn’t pan out, huh, Cal? 

Hiacpre: Nope. ’N’ our money’s most 
gone, ’n’ not more than over three 
days’ provisions left. Luck just isn’t 
with us. 

Twa: The mail’s in. Is Sam back yet? 

Hiapie (Looking up): Nope. Anythin’ 
for me? 

Twine (Going to table): Nope. There’s 
the papers — an’ a letter for Sam. 
(He puts the newspapers on the table 
and inspects the writing on the en- 
velope closely.) 

Hicsre (Still scraping mud from the 
boot): Sam’s always the lucky one 
*bout mail. Fer a feller that’s only 
been west a short while, he knows a 
heap of people. 

Twine: This is funny. The letter’s 
written ter “Sam-mule Clemens” 
— spelled ‘‘S-a-m” fer Sam an’ then 
“‘m-u-l-e” fer mule. 

Hiapre (Laughing): That’s good! Sam’ll 
enjoy that. Lemme see it. (He puts 
the boot and knife on the table. Twine 
hands him the envelope, which he in- 
spects closely.) Huh . . . no wonder, 
It’s from that hoomerist feller, 
Artemus Ward. (With a chuckle) He 
sure had us hy-sterical when he vis- 
ited the camp here. 








Twine: His talk war’n’t any funnier 
than Sam’s is, I’m allowin’. 

Hicpre (Pauses, struck by this thought) : 
Durned if you aren’t right, Dan. 
Never thought of it that way. 

Twine: Them letters Sam’s took to 
writin’ ter the papers at Virginia 
City and San Francisco — they’re 
purty funny, too. 

Hicsre: Sure are. (He puts the letter 
down on the table and picks up a news- 
paper.) Maybe there’s one of his 
pieces in these. (He tears off the 
wrapper and starts glancing through 
the paper.) 

Twine (Sitting down and picking up 
another paper): Sam’s sure got the 
mining fever bad, hasn’t he? 

Hicsre (Without looking up): No 
worse ’n most of us. 

Twa: His luck’s been all bad — can’t 
deny that. 

Hiesre: Can’t ’n’ won’t. Sam Clemens 
is favored in many ways — but luck 
ain’t one of them. 

Twine (Dropping the paper and going 
to right; looking off): He was purty 
hopeful about that new ledge he 
was tryin’. Ought ter have been back 
already. 

GoopMaNn (Offstage right): Hello. May 
I come in? 

Twine: Come ahead. (He steps out of 
the way to let JosepH GOODMAN enter. 
GoopMaN is young— under 30 — 
clean-shaven, neatly but not dandy- 
ishly dressed.) 

GoopMaN (Pleasantly): I was told I 
could find Mr. Clemens here. 

Hiesre (Taking the boot from the table 

and putting it on): You can, if you 

don’t mind waitin’ a spell. Have a 

seat. (He looks the newcomer over.) 


Goopman: Thank you, but if you don’t 
expect him for a while, I'll be back — 

Twine: We over-expect him already. 

Hiasre: Sure. Here. (He draws another 
chair up to the table.) Best chair in 
the house. Rest your bones. 

GoopMan (Giving in, smiling): Mighty 
codperative friends he’s got. Thank 
you. (He sits.) 

Hicste: I’m Cal Higbie — an’ this is 
Dan Twing. We bunk here with Sam. 

Goopman: My name’s Goodman. From 
Virginia City. I’m making the rounds 
of the camps, and I — (He notices 
one of the newspapers, and picks it up.) 
I see you take the Virginia City 
Enterprise. 

Hiesre: "Course. Best newspaper in 
the West. 

Goopman: Mr. Higbie, I agree with 
you — completely. 

Hicsre (Winking at Twine; then sol- 
emnly): What makes it so good, sir, 
is the fact that our pardner Sam 
writes most of it. (GoopMAN and 
behind him Twine look surprised.) 

Goopman: He does? 

Twine (Taking up the idea): ’Course. 
Everybody knows that. Writes . . . 
pretty close to two-thirds of it, every 
day, wouldn’t you say, Cal? 

Hicpre: Nearer three-quarters, I 
reckon. "Course he doesn’t sign his 
pieces. Sam’s too modest for that. 

Goopman: Really, gentlemen? (As 

though marveling) It’s a wonder to me 

how he can find time to be both a 

miner and a newspaper writer at the 

same time. Writes most of it, eh? 

. . . That’s certainly news to me. 

(Behind Goopman’s back, Hiesre 

and Twine smile at each other and 

make signs to continue.) . . . But of 
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course I’m only the editor of the 
Enterprise. (Hiapre and Twine stop 
smiling and look at each other in 
dismay.) (Smiling at them) That’s all 
right — it was a good Sam Clemens 
type of story, boys. (The others smile, 
then laugh briefly.) 

Hicsre: Wait till I tell Sam.... 
(From right Sam CLEMENS rushes in. 
He is in his late 20’s, and has a large 
mustache. In his hand he carries a 
small pouch.) 

Ciemens (Speaks with a slow drawl — 
only slightly faster when excited): I’ve 
done it— Cal, Dan— I’ve struck 
gold! We’re rich! 

Hiasre (On his feet at once, but trying 
to restrain his excitement): Easy, Sam, 
easy. . . . Let’s see the specimens. 
(Twine hurries to the table; GoopMAN 
leans forward with great interest.) 

Ciemens (Tossing his hat aside and 
fumbling with the pouch): This is it, 
I’m telling you! Look! (He manages 
to get the pouch open at last, and pours 
its contents onto the table. These con- 
sist of dried earth and numerous glit- 
tering crystals. Hiapirr and Twine 
bend over the stuff eagerly. GoopMAN 
leans forward slightly. Hiasre touches 
some of the crystals, then picks up a 
few and examines them carefully.) 

Hicsre (Dropping them and turning to 
CLEMENS sourly): Do you know what 
you’ve got there? (Slowly) Nothin’ 
but crystals of glitterin’ mica that 
isn’t worth ten cents an acre. 

Ciemens: What! (Suddenly downcast; 
after a pause): Look how the stuff 
glitters. Are you sure, Cal? 

Hiesre: Been runnin’ across it for 
years now. It’s worthless. 

Twine (Sadly): Cal’s right, Sam. 


(CLEMENS drops into a chair and sits 
in dejected silence for a few moments. 
Then he straightens up.) 

CLEMENS (Smiling weakly): Anyhow, 
I’ve proved that there Shakespeare 
fellow was right: All that glitters is 
not gold. 

Hiesre: You can go further ’n that, 
Sam. You can go so fur as to be sure 
that, in minin’, nothin’ that glitters 
is gold. 

Ciemens (As before): Pll try to re- 
member that. Wouldn’t be surprised 
if that was so with other things be- 
sides mining. . . . (Dejectedly) Looks 
like I’m washed up. 

Twine: Letter for you from Artemus 
Ward, Sam. (Hands it to him. Cuem- 
ENS opens it and reads the brief note.) 

Ciemens (Still dejected): Huh. That 
doesn’t help. Ward wants me to send 
him one of my sketches for a book 
he’s getting out in New York. Says 
it’s a chance to make myself known 
in the east, where all the publishers 
are. Don’t think I’ve got anything 
good enough for the east yet... 
unless . . . maybe I ought to write 
up that jumping-frog story I heard 
over in Calaveras County... . 

Hicsre: That’s a mighty funny story, 
Sam. 

Ciemens: Maybe I'll write it — but 
it’ll get to New York too late any- 
how. . . . Well, boys, what next? 
I can’t say I’ve been much of a suc- 
cess as a miner... . 

Hicsre (Noticing GOODMAN again sud- 
denly, who has been watching CumM- 
ENS quietly but with great interest): 
I ’most forgot . . . Someone to see 
you, Sam. 

Ciemens (Looking up): See me? 





GoopMAN (Rising): So you’re Sam 
Clemens. .. . 

CLEMENS (Rising, with grim humor): 
What’s left of me. How much am I 
offered for the remains? 

GoopMAN (Smiling): I see you’re the 
man, all right. I’m Joseph Goodman, 
editor and part owner of the Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise. (He offers his 
hand.) 

Ciemens (Shaking hands, pleased): 
You’re Mr. Goodman? (With mock 
solemnity) You know, I used to think 
a good deal of your sheet — until 
you began to publish a letter of 
mine now and then. 

GoopMaNn (Smiling): Then what will 
you think of it after I ask you to— 
come to Virginia City and be a re- 
porter for the Enterprise? (Pause. 
The three miners stare at one another.) 

Ciemens: You want me to write for 


your newspaper — for pay? 


GoopMaN: For twenty-five dollars a 
week, Mr. Clemens. 

Ciemens (After a pause): That’s a 
generous offer, sir — and it’s work 


I'd like. . . . (He turns to the others.) 
Only — if I stayed on here, I might 
strike it rich overnight. . . . 

Goopman: And then again you might 
not. You might waste your best 
years, and wind up a beaten old 
beggar. ... As a writer, though, 
you'd get wherever you've got it in 
you to get. (CLEMENS goes to right and 
looks off, thinking. Returning to the 
table, he picks up some of the ore. 
Suddenly he flings it to the ground, 
and turns.) 

Ciemens (With a smile): Necessity is 
the mother of taking chances. .. . 
You’re on, Mr. Goodman. Ill write 


for your paper — and on your head 
be the consequences. Amen. 

GoopMan (Smiling): Amen. ... I'll 
expect you in Virginia City in a few 
days. If I’m not back yet when you 
get there, ask for Mr. Barstow or Mr. 
McCarthy. They'll put you to work. 
Good luck. (He starts towards right.) 

CLEMENS: Just a minute, Mr. Good- 
man. ... I’m thinking, if I’m to 
make a writer of myself, I ought to 
get me a good pen-name to sign to 
my articles. 

GoopMan: Good idea. Something that’ll 
stick in readers’ minds . . . some- 
thing simple, but with personality — 
your personality. 

Criemens (Thoughtfully): When I was 
a steamboat pilot on the Mississippi 
. . . there was a river call it was 
always pleasant to hear . . . on the 
darkest, foggiest nights. 

GoopMan: What was it? 

CLEMENS: Mark twain!.. . 

GoopMan: Mark twain? What did it 
mean? 

CiemeEns: It meant there was a good 
two fathoms — that is, twelve feet — 
of water under your boat... 
enough for you to send the boat 
ahead with safety. But it seemed, 
somehow, to convey a lot more. It 
was a comforting sound to any pilot’s 
ears. . . . Supposing I sign my pieces 
“Mark Twain”? 

Goopman (After a moment): That 
sounds like a good name. All right. 
(Smiling) Full steam ahead... 
Mark Twain! 


CURTAIN 
. oe 


(Continued next page) 








ScENE 3 


Serrine: Editorial office of the Virginia 
City Enterprise, December, 1865. 

At Rise: Joz GoopMan is seated at the 
desk, reading a pen-and-ink manu- 
script on which he now and then pencils 
in corrections or changes. From left 
enters Dan De Quiiiz, a fastidi- 
ously dressed reporter, with several 
letters and newspapers. 

De Quite (Crossing): Nothing from 
Mark Twain in this mail, Joe. 

GoopMan (Turning, annoyed): Still 
nothing. It’s two weeks now since the 
last of his daily letters from San 
Francisco came. That isn’t like Mark. 

De Qumue: Half of Virginia City’s 
asked me what’s happened to his 
letters. 

GoopMan (Gloomily): The other half’s 
asked me. 

De Quite (Putting the letters and some 
of the newspapers on the desk with a 
sigh): Must be close to two years 
since Mark left us and went to San 
Francisco. (He goes to his chair at 
right of table with the remaining 
newspapers.) 

GoopMan: The office hasn’t been the 
same, has it, Dan? . . . But for his 
sake I’m glad he didn’t stay too long 
in the mining country. 

De Quite (Puzzled): Why, Joe? 

GoormaNn: Because Mark Twain has 
too much of the get-rich-quick spirit 
in him. If he’d found gold or silver 
once or twice — well, you know how 
it is out here: easy come, easy go — 
and Mark might have stayed on, 
wasting his best years in the hope of 
making a real pile. 

De Quiz: I suppose he might have. 


. . . It hasn’t taken long for him to 
make a name for himself, though, 
has it? Best-known signature in any 
western newspaper is “Mark Twain.” 

Goopman: It’s a funny thing, Dan — 
I liked Mark’s writings from the 
start, but at first I judged he’d make 
a good newspaper humorist and no 
more. Since he went to Frisco, 
though, his writing’s shown steady im- 
provement. Especially those sketches 
of his in the Californian Magazine. 
If he'll only keep at it... . 

De Quizz: Of course he will. He can’t 
stay away from ink and paper for 
more than a couple of weeks at a 
stretch. 

GoopMan (Grumbling): I wish he’d 
hurry up and not stay away from it 
right now. I wish I knew where to 
lay hands on him... . (He re- 
sumes editing the manuscript. De 
QuiLLe begins tearing off the wrap- 
pers from the exchange newspapers, and 
glances through the first one. 

From left Marx Twatn enters, and 
pauses to inspect the room. He is 
thirty now; and his big mustache is 
neatly trimmed. His mood is a gloomy 
one, until he sees that GoopMAN’s 
back is to him and that De Quiz, 
bent over a newspaper, has not noticed 
his entrance. An idea comes to him, 
and he smiles. Quietly he takes off his 
hat and overcoat, puts them on a chair 
at left, and goes to the right of the 
table, where he silently drops into the 
chair facing De QuiLue’s.) 

Twain (Bending over the file of news- 
papers, solemnly with his slow drawl): 
Terrible paper you put out here. 
Who’s responsible? 

Goopman (Turning belligerently, as Dr 





QUILLE also looks up angrily) : What’s 
wrong with — (Seeing Twain, his 
face lights up, and he jumps out of his 
chair.) Mark Twain, you old buz- 
zard! 

De Quite (Also jumping up, affec- 
tionately): We were just speaking of 
you, Mr. Devil! (Twaxn gets up and 
shakes hands with them cordially.) 

GoopMAN: It’s great to see you again, 
Mark. 

De Quite (Jokingly): Some fancy 
outfit. Is that the style in Frisco 
literary circles? 

Twaln (Similarly) : Frisco is a civilized 
community. You come around in 
those rags you're wearing, and they’ll 
throw you into jail for vagrancy. 
(They laugh.) 

GoopMAN (Growing serious): Do you 
like it in San Francisco, Mark? 

Twain (Dropping into the chair again) : 
I like the city well enough. But at 
first I had one heck of a time. Got me 
a job as a reporter on the Morning 
Call. But it was nothing like working 
for you, Joe. On the Call, I was just 
one more member of the staff — had 
to fill a regular beat, always being 
told what to do, never allowed to go 
out on my own. . . . And as if that 
wasn’t enough, when I tried to do the 
city some good by attacking police 
corruption, the Call wouldn’t even 
print my stuff... . Fact is, you 
cost me my job, Joe. 

GoopMaNn (Alarmed): Me? Why? 

Twain: Because here on the Enter- 
prise, you let me write whatever I 
wanted to—let me try out the 
craziest ideas — step on anybody’s 
toes I felt deserved stepping on, no 
matter how highly placed. You spoiled 


me for any other kind of reporting, 
Joe. I had to give up writing for the 
Call. I couldn’t stand the confine- 
ment. 

GoopMaNn: So that’s why you offered 
to write a daily Frisco letter for the 
Enterprise. . . . 

Twain (With a twinkle): That — and 
the thirty dollars a week you said 
you’d pay me. (Seriously) You’ve 
always treated me fine, Joe. I'll 
never forget that. 

GoopMan (Gruffly): I treated you the 
way you deserved, that’s all... . 
(Mock threateningly.) What about 
the letters you haven’t sent in, these 
last couple of weeks? 

De Quiz: And what brings you to 
Virginia City again, anyhow, Mark? 

Twain (Rising, with exaggerated pa- 
thos): Friends, you see before you a 
man who almost became rich — who 
had wealth within his grasp, and let 
it slip through his fingers. 

De Quiz: What are you getting at? 

Twaln (Seriously): It’s true. . . . You 
remember the time I was visiting 
Jim Gillis in his cabin up on Jackass 
Hill, just across the line from Cala- 
veras County? 

Goopman: When you wrote that you 
were turning pocket-miner? 

Twain: That was the time. For five 
months Jim took me prospecting 
with him — looking for gold-pockets. 
There was one pocket we started on 
— the last of dozens we had tried — 
that Jim wanted to keep on with. 
But I wouldn’t. I was tired, cold, 
wet. I quit, and Jim went back to his 
cabin with me. 

Goopman: Still chasing the pot of gold, 
eh, Mark? .. . 














Twatn: I was not only chasing it — 
I'd found it. But I didn’t have the 
sense to see it through. . . . A while 
ago I learned that a couple of stran- 
gers came along, followed up on our 


abandoned claim, and took out 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of gold 
in a couple of weeks. (Grimly) It had 
been lying at my feet — with only a 
little dirt covering it up. . . . (Pause.) 
You ask where have I been these 
last few weeks, friends. . . . I'll tell 
you: In solitude. . . . Pondering the 
strange ways of fate. . . . Trying to 
decide my next move. . . . 

GoopMan (Slowly): In solitude? You 
mean you haven’t seen the papers for 
the past week or two? 

Twat: Not one solitary sheet. 

De Quite (Excited): Then you — 

Goopman: Wait a minute, Dan — I'll 
get it. (He goes off right.) 

Twain (Ruefully): Twenty thousand 
dollars in gold, Dan — and I missed. 
. .. I don’t think I'd be such a 
bonehead again, if I got another 
chance like that... . 

De Quite (Repressing his excitement 
with difficulty): You wouldn’t go 
back to mining — not now. 

Twat: Wouldn’t I, Dan . . . ? (Goop- 
MAN reénters with a newspaper.) 

Goopman (Like De Qu1“1e, restraining 
his excitement): This issue of the 
Alta California carried a story of 
yours last week. 

Twatn: A story of mine? I haven't sent 
them anything lately. 

Goopman: It’s your jumping-frog story. 

Twain (Rising, angrily): How did they 
get hold of it? I sent it to New York, 
for Artemus Ward’s new book. But I 
was too late with it. 
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Goopman: The Enterprise is going to 
run it too. . . . (Slowly) It’s a re- 
print from the Saturday Press of 
New York. 

Twain (After a pause): You mean —a 
New York paper went and printed it? 

Goopman: The book publisher must 
have turned it over to them... . 
The Alta runs an introduction, too. 

Twat: Let me see it. 

GoopMan: I think you’d better let me 
read it to you. Get behind him, 
Dan . . . I don’t think he can stand 
what they say about him. (De 
QUILLE, grinning, goes behind Twain, 
who looks puzzled and a bit annoyed.) 

Goopman: This is from the New York 
correspondent of the Alta: (Reading) 
“Mark Twain’s story in the Saturday 
Press of November 18th, called ‘Jim 
Smiley and His Jumping Frog,’ has 
set all New York in a roar, and he 
may be said to have made his mark. 
I have been asked fifty times about 
it and its author. It is voted the best 
thing of the day. . . .” 

Twain (After a pause, weakly): You’re 
joking. They wouldn’t say that 
about my little Calaveras County 
frog sketch. . . . (He holds out his 
hand for the paper.) 

GoopMan (Giving it to him): See for 
yourself. (Twatn looks at it, reading 
to himself. Then a slow smile lights up 
his face.) 

Twain: Well, what do you know! They 
think that’s something. . . . 

De Quite: It’s being reprinted in 
newspapers all over the country, 
Mark. (With mock condescension) 
We’re even running it in the Enter- 
prise 


Twatn (Still dazed): “The best thing 





of the day. . . . All New York ina 
roar.” .. . (Straightening up, hap- 
pily.) It appears like Mark Twain 
will be going full steam ahead now, 
Joe. 

GoopMaN: You’ve found your gold, 
Mark — the real thing, more valu- 
able than any metal. Stick to it. 

Twatn (After a pause): Now I can 
think of ... writing books... . 
Maybe . . . a book about roughing 
it out here in the west. . . . Maybe 


one about . . . my life as a pilot on 
the Mississippi. . . . Maybe... 

about my boyhood in a little Mis- 
souri village. ... Yes, and...a 
book, even, about my favorite hero- 
ine .. . JoanofAre. . . . (Helooks 
at the paper again, and as he starts to 
read aloud slowly) “Mark Twain’s 
story in the Saturday Press. . . .” 


SLOW CURTAIN 


Unaccustomed As I Am 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Frep SAUNDERS 
AGNeEs SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLy 
Rusy 

True: The present. A Tuesday evening, 
7:45 P.M. 

Piace: The Saunders home in Glenview, 
a small American city. The Glenview 
Business Men’s Association meets 
every other Tuesday, and for these im- 
portant occasions one of the members is 
selected to make a speech. Tonight the 
honor has been bestowed upon Mr. 
Fred Saunders. 

Scene: The Saunders’ living room. 

At Rise: Frep Saunpers, fully cog- 
nizant of the honor that has been be- 
stowed upon him, stands in front of 
the fireplace inspecting himself in the 
mirror which hangs over the mantel. 


sense of humor comes to his and their 
rescue. AGNES, his wife, sits in a chair 
at right, dividing her attention between 
some sort of sewing and the grimaces 
Frep is making in the mirror. When 
AGNES seems most serious, she may be 
kidding. It is a whimsical streak that 
after eighteen years still baffles her 
husband at times. On the floor down- 
stage left sits Buy, eight years old 
and a regular boy. He is bouncing a 
ball with one hand and once in a while, 
it gets away from him and almost 
causes some minor calamity. After 
Frep has looked at himself for a mo- 
ment, lifting an eyebrow here and a 
nostril there, he turns and speaks to 
his wife. 


Frep: Well, Agnes, how do I look? 
Aenes: Oh, in general, like Fred Saun- 


ders . . . but why are you making 
those faces? 


Frep is like your next-door neighbor. Buy (Looking up): I know why, 


Now and then his family seems to “get 


Mom. 


his goat,” but most of the time a dry Acnes (All interest): Do you, Billy? 
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. . - Why? 

Brty: He’s looking like a man going to 
make a speech. They always make 
funny faces. 

Acnes: Oh . . . Well, do be careful, 
Fred. I’m afraid I couldn’t keep on 
loving you if your face were to stay 
that way. .. . Hmm-m, I wonder 
if I could make a face like that. (She 
tries, screwing her face up.) 

Bury (Grinning): You better be care- 
ful, Pop. You’ve got Mom doing it. 

Frep (Looking stern): I’m not making 
faces. I’m gripping my audience. 
You've got to arrest their attention. 

Acnes: Well, they'll be arresting you, 
Fred, if you look like that... . 
(He takes no notice and pounds his 
chest a litile.) And now, what’s the 
matter — have you got a cough? 

Frep: No. Why? 

Acnes: You keep pounding your chest. 

Frep (Patiently explaining): That, 
Agnes, is a gesture. 

Acnes: Hmmm-m, I s’pose you do 
have to have gestures. “Suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the ac- 
tion.” William Shakespeare! 

Frep (Getting into the spirit of the 
thing): A speech without appropriate 
gestures is blah! .. . Fred Saun- 
ders! (He is walking up and down the 
room as though already on the speaker’s 
platform.) 

Acnes: Hmm-m. All speeches are blah! 
. . . Agnes Saunders! .. . And as 
long as you’re worrying about how 
you look, why in the world are you 
wearing that bilious-looking tie? 
(She rises, goes to him, and as he stops 
pacing, carefully lifts the tie out of his 
vest front and shudders a little.) 

Frep: Did you by any chance say bil- 
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ious-looking? 

Acnes: Yes, I did! You’d think you 
didn’t have any ties. What happened 
to that lovely one I gave you for 
Christmas? 

Frep (Drily): It happens to be around 
my neck. This is it. 

Aanes (Laughing): Oh yes, I remember 
now. There was a mix-up. Uncle 
Jaspar was meant to get this one. 
(She goes back and sits down.) 

Bury (A little surprised): Don’t you 
like Uncle Jaspar, Mom? 

Acnes (Caught in her own trap): Why, 
yes. What do you mean? Of course I 
like Uncle Jaspar — and why, that 
tie really isn’t so bad. It — it sort of 
grows on you. 

Buty (Laughing): Oh, yeah? Well, I 
hope it doesn’t grow on to you, Pop. 

Frep (A trifle irritably): Well, couldn’t 
we stop talking about it? I— I’ve 
got this speech on my mind — 

Acnes: You aren’t nervous, are you, 
Fred? 

Frep: Of course not, but it’s getting 
late . . . I ought to be going. 

Acnes (Innocently): Oh, well, can we 
help? Billy, give your father a little 
push — get him started. 

Frep (Calmly but emphatically): ’'m 
waiting for Bud to get back with 
the car. 

Buuuy (Snickering): Ohhh — so you're 
waiting for Bud to get back with the 
car? 

Frep: Naturally. You didn’t think I 
was going to fly down there, did you? 

Buiy (He knows Bun): No, but you'd 
better start walking, Pop — or how 
about using my roller skates? — that 
would be quicker! 

Frep: Bud promised me faithfully he’d 





be back here by eight. . . . What 
time is it, now? 

Aanes (Turning to look at clock on 
desk): One minute to, but now don’t 
worry, Fred. Lots of things can hap- 
pen in a minute. 

Bri: ’Specially to Bud. He’s never 
on time — ’cept when he’s going to 
meet his girl-friend! 

Acnes: Where did Bud go? The way 
he bolted his dinner and got out of 
here, you'd have thought I’d asked 
him to do the dishes. 

Frep: He had to go to the school- 
house — something to do with the 
class newspaper. 

Bruty: That “ole” Senior Herald. Ever 
since they made him editor, that’s 
all he thinks about. I bet he’ll be 
there all night, Pop! 

Aanes (Brightly): Then at least he’ll 
be on time for school in the morn- 
ing. . . . Oh, I didn’t see the Herald 
this week — Bud usually brings a 
copy home. 

Brix: He’s got one in his room, Mom, 
but there’s nothing in it — there 
never is. (The clock begins to strike 
eight.) 

Bruty (So pleased): What'd I tell you, 
Pop? It’s eight o’clock and where’s 
Bud? (The front door is heard to open 
and close and Bun enters right. He 
is nearly seventeen. Need more be 
said?) 

Bup: Where does it look like I am? 

Aanes: Bud! (She gets up in mock sur- 
prise. Then sits down again and fans 
herself as if from shock.) Well, I 
don’t think surprises like this are 
good for me. Bud, are you sure 
you’re all right? 

Bun: Of course I am. 
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Bry (Always the skeptic): Well, I bet 
there’s a catch to it somewhere! (His 
ball bounces across the room and he 
goes after it.) 

Bun: What is this? What’s all the fuss 
about? I suppose Billy’s been casting 
aspersions again. 

Buty: Listen to him —fifty cent 
words! 

Acnes: Yes, indeed. Better sell your 
father a couple, Bud. He’s got some 
dollar ninety-eight gestures to go 
with them. 

Frep (Drily again): Ha-ha . . . Now, 
if my family doesn’t mind, I’ll 
take myself and my gestures and 
my speech and depart, leaving you 
all to your own devices. . . . Billy, 
it’s time you were in bed. 

BIty: Aw, gee, Pop — 

Acnes: Yes, Billy, you’d better run 
along—and Ruby’s getting the 
baby to sleep, so don’t make a noise. 

Bry: Oh—all right. . . . (Bruxy gets 
up from the floor.) 

Bup: Goodnight, Short Pants! 

Buty: Hey, you — (He throws his ball 
at Bup who catches it disdainfully.) 
Acres: Now—now, you two— go 

along, Billy. 

Bruty: Okey. . . . (He grabs his ball 
from Bun.) Goodnight, Mom. Good- 
night, Pop. 

Frep: Goodnight, Son. (Buty goes 
out, turning around long enough to 
make a face at Bup. In the meantime, 
Frep has walked right and is franti- 
cally pulling papers out of the pigeon- 
holes in the desk.) 

Aanes: Fred, I thought you were 
going. What are you rummaging 
through that desk — 

Frep: I’ve lost it! 








Aaenes: Your mind? 

Frep: No — my speech! 

Anes: Fred, it is your mind! 

Frep: Please, Agnes, this is serious. 

Aacnes: You’re telling me? Bud, your 
father has lost his mind. 

Frep: I have not. 

Acnes: But Fred, then stop saying 
you've lost your speech. If you had, 
you wouldn’t be able to talk. 

Frep: It’s my written speech, the one 
I’ve got to give at the club in just a 
few minutes now! 

Aanes: But what do you need that for? 
Didn’t you memorize it? 

Frep: No, I didn’t want to tax my 
mind. I learned a few phrases of 
course, but I was going to read most 
of it. Now — now, it’s gone. 

Acnes: Can’t you just do the gestures, 
Fred? (Frep only looks at her. He 
loves her, but sometimes he can’t re- 
member why.) 

Bun: Sure, Dad, start a new fad. A 
speech without words—kind of 
modernistic! 

Frep: If you think that comes under 
the heading of helpful suggestions, it 
doesn’t ... I’ve got to find it. 
Where’s Ruby? 

Acnes: You know as well as I do. Put- 
ting the baby to bed. 

Frep (Bellowing): Ruby! . . . Ruby! 

Aanes (Rising): For goodness sakes, 
Fred — 

Frep: Ruby! (Rusy enters left. She is 
the colored maid—large, usually 
smiling, but not at the moment. She 
shakes her finger at Frep.) 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Mistah Fred, does 
yo’ want to wake the dead? If yo’ 
knew what a time ah had gittin’ that 
chile to sleep — 
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Frep: Ruby, I’ve lost my speech! 

Rusy: Well, yo’ sho’ don’t sound lak 
it to me, Mistah Fred — way you're 
carryin’ on — 

Aenes: That’s what I said, Ruby, but 
he means his written speech. 

Frep: I'm to give it at the club, Ruby 
— it was right in this desk — (He is 
standing, looking at the desk help- 
lessly.) 

Rusy (Crossing to desk): Well, did yo’ 
look in this bottom drawer, Mistah 
Fred? (She pulls it out. Of course it 
sticks a little.) 

Rusy (Continuing): Theah’s a heap of 
things in hyeah — thumb tacks — 
“cancellated” checks—a shoe 
horn — 

Frep: But not my speech. 

Acnes (Becoming interested): Look, 
Ruby, is that my number two knit- 
ting needle? 

Rusy: Laws, I b’lieve it is, Mis’ Agnes. 

Aanes: Now, isn’t that the strangest 
thing? I lost it over two weeks ago 
and I couldn’t imagine — it must 
have just slipped down — 

Frep: Knitting needles! At this very 
moment the members of the G. B. 
M. A. — 

Aanes: The what, Fred? 

Frep: The Glenview Business Men’s 
Association. At this very moment, 
the members are filing in, singly and 
by two’s and three’s, and taking 
their places in the clubroom. They’re 
waiting for me! 

Aanes (Consolingly): Well, don’t worry 
too much — maybe they can play 
bridge. The two’s can pair off and 
the singles can play with the three’s. 

Frep (Losing his temper): Ohhh . . . 

Rusy: Now, don’t yo’ go gittin’ upset, 





Mistah Fred. We all got to git or- 
ganized and hunt. I'll commence in 
the attic, and Bud hyeah kin start in 
the basement — 

Acnes: And I'll go upstairs. If we turn 
the house inside out, maybe we'll 
find all sorts of things — it’s a good 
idea. And by the way, while we’re 
looking, if anyone comes across my 
fountain pen, let me know — I’ve 
been wanting it for months! 

Bup: And Ruby, you keep an eye 
peeled for my’ red_ turtle-neck 
sweater. The last I saw it, it was in 
the attic. 

Rusy: All right then, Bud, but if yo’s 
gwine to the basement, and runs 
across that plug to ma wash tubs — 

Frep (Carried away for a moment): 
And then there’s my favorite copy of 
— (Remembering) Excuse me, but 
will you all stop talking and realize 
that we haven’t time for a scavenger 
hunt? It’s tonight I’ve got to make 
this speech . . . I can’t understand 
where it could have gone to. I wrote 
it last week, rehearsed it — and put 
it right in this desk — 

Bun: Dad, I’ve got an idea. Maybe it 
isn’t as bad as you think. There’s 
nothing much to making a speech — 

Frep: Oh, is that so? 

Bun: Sure! As long as you sound as 
though you know what you’re talk- 
ing about, you can talk about any- 
thing. Just be definite! 

Frep (Sarcastically): Oh— just be 
definite. 

Bun: Yeah. It isn’t so much what you 
say that counts as the way you say it. 
It’s your personality! 

Frep: You can have the personality — 
I want my speech! 


Bup: Why, I bet, Dad, that if you 
talked about the weather, and talked 
about it forcefully enough, people 
would listen. (Declaiming) Whether 
it’s weather, or whether it’s not — 

Acnes (Emphatically): No, Bud, I 
don’t like the weather. Heaven 
knows how long it is since we had a 
good sunshiny day — but let’s just 
look around the room. Maybe we can 
find something for your father to talk 
about. (Her eyes light on the mantel.) 
There’s that blue cloisonné vase on 
the mantel—all the way from 
China. I’m going to concentrate on 
China for a while. 

Rusy: Land sakes, Mis’ Agnes, what 
does Mistah Fred know about 
China? 

Bun: Why, Ruby, he used to take his 
shirts to a Chinese laundry! Didn’t 
you, Dad? 

Frep: Yes, but what of it? 

Bup: Well, you might start out — 
“For years I carried the marks of 
China on my back —” — and go on 
from there. 

Frep: I’m sure that would prove most 
enlightening to the Business Men’s 
Association. 

Aenes: Well, then, Fred, what were 
you going to talk about in the first 
place? Maybe if we knew that we 
could be more helpful. 

Frep: The title of my discourse is — 
or was — “The Single Track of the 
Economic Circle.” 

Rusy: What’s that yo’ said, Mistah 
Fred? 

Frep: The Single Track of the Eco- 
nomic Circle. 

Aenes: But that sounds rather silly. I 
think we could get something bet- 














ter— (Rusy has suddenly evited 
left.) Why, where’s Ruby going? 

Frep: I don’t know, and at the present 
moment, I don’t care. What am I 
going to do, Agnes? 

Acnes: Well, I — why not talk about 
something we could understand? 

Frep: Because, my dear, I’m not mak- 
ing a fireside chat, and the members 
of the G. B. M. A. are quite capable 
of understanding — 

Acnes: Now, don’t get annoyed, Fred. 
I only thought — 

Bun: Dad, I’ve got another idea — 

Frep: Please, Bud, not another of 
your ideas right now. I’ve got to find 
that speech — (Rusy enters). 

Rusy: Hyeah ‘tis, Mistah Fred. You 
kin stop yo’ worryin’. 

Frep: What? 

Rusy: I done found it — jes’ soon yo’ 
said that “‘e-economical” circle busi- 
ness, I knew ah’d seen it some- 
wheahs when ah wuz dustin’ — 
right hyeah in this newspapah. . . . 
Look, Mistah Fred, on the front 


page — 

Frep: On the front page of the Senior 
Herald! 

Aanes: Well, don’t things turn up in 
the most unexpected places? 

Frep: They certainly do... . So, 
Bud — you used my speech for an 
editorial in your school paper — 

Bup (Confused): Why — why — yeah 
—it— it looks nice in print, doesn’t 
it, Dad — and a headline, too. 

Acnes: Well, Fred, it seems you've 
been scooped — but you'll have a 
nice clear copy to read anyway — 
much easier than your writing. 

Frep (Hanging on to himself with an 
effort): Oh, yes, yes — much easier. 
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But unfortunately, most of the club 
members are fathers — their chil- 
dren go to school. They’ve read the 
Herald by now, and they won’t want 
to hear my speech again. . . . (The 
heavy father now.) Bud, I think there’s 
something I'd like to say to you — 

Bup (On the spot. He fidgets.): Well — 
er — gee, Dad, I’m sorry I got your 
speech by mistake — but with re- 
porting and editing and all, I was 
rushed and kind of up against it for 
an editorial — 

Frep: I see... 

Bun: Yeah — it’s a man-sized job run- 
ning the Herald and well — 

Frep: Yes, I understand. So you en- 
listed my help without asking me? 
Bun: Well, I saw those sheets of paper 
and read some of ’em and it — well 
— Economics is a live subject and 
— well — it looked so interesting — 

Frep: That’s something — it looked 
interesting. Thank you — thank you 
very much. I—I certainly appre- 
ciate that — and now — now pos- 
sibly you can suggest a way of help- 
ing me in return — (The phone rings.) 

Acnes: Ruby, answer the phone. It 
seems the men of the house are in 
conference. 

Rusy: Yas’m, Mis’ Agnes. (She crosses 
to desk. The phone rings again.) 
Shush up, “phome” —I’se comin’ 
. . . (She picks up phone.) Saund- 
ers “res-eedence!” . . . Who’s ‘at? 
... Mistah Saunders? ... Yes, 
he’s hyeah ... What’s ’at?... 
Mistah Saunders, Junior? . . . Oh, 
you mean Bud . . . he’s hyeah, too. 
Jus’ a minute. ... It’s for yo’, 
Bud... 

Bun: Who is it? 





Rusy: How should ah know? 

Bun: Is — is it a girl? 

Rusy: No, suh, Mistah Romeo, it 
ain’t no girl. 

Bup (Goes to phone): Hello? . . . Who? 
. . « Oh, yes, sir—I’m the editor 
of the Senior Herald... Yes, 
sir... What? ... You do?... 
Well, I — well, just a minute, sir. 
. . » (He turns, all excited.) Dad, 
listen, you know who’s on the phone? 
The editor of the City Gazette! He’s 
seen the Herald. He likes my —I 
mean your — our editorial — 

Frep (Wryly): Our editorial. Nice of 
you to put it that way, Son. 

Bun: And he wants to reprint it in the 
Gazette! Biggest circulation in town! 

Frep (Surprised): He does? 

Bup: Yes. That’s something, isn’t it? 

Frep (Pleased too, now): It certainly is. 

Bup: Well, shall I tell him to go ahead? 

Frep: Of course tell him to go ahead! 
Why, that’s an honor — 

Bup (Into phone): Hello — hello, sir. 
. . » The—the Senior Herald will 
be — will be honored, sir, if you re- 
print that editorial... . Yes, sir. 
. . » And thank you very much, sir. 
Goodbye. (Bup hangs up and turns to 
his father.) Gee, Dad! 

Frep (Strutting about a little, his thumbs 
in vest): Well, what do you think of 
that, Agnes? You said that was a silly 
speech — didn’t sound interesting. 
Now, it’s to be published all over 
town — yes, sir! I tell you — (The 
phone rings again.) 

Bun: I'll get it... . (He rushes to 
phone. Rusy, deciding she isn’t needed 
any longer exits left. Into phone.) 
Hello? . . . Oh, just a minute. .. . 
Dad, it — it’s the president of the 


Business Men’s Association . 

Frep (Back to earth): Oh... my 
speech. .. . (He falls back into a 
chair.) Well, tell them I — I’ve just 
come down with —I’ve just come 
down with — 

Aanes: Down with nothing. Tell them 
the truth, Bud. Tell them your father 
is — speech-less! 

Bup (He hesitates for a moment, looking 
from his father to his mother and then 
plunges): I’m sorry, sir, I — I don’t 
know quite what to say, but my Dad 
was just driving the car out of the 
garage to come to the meeting when 
the door — or — the car — or — or 
... yes, that’s what I mean — 
there was an accident ... no... 
no, he’s not hurt much — he'll be 
all right tomorrow, but he can’t come 
to the meeting — that’s it, he can’t 
come to the meeting. . . . Yes, sir, 
I'll tell him. (He hangs up. Then 
sheepishly.) He — he says to say he’s 
sorry. 

Frep (All righteous indignation, he 
walks toward Bup): My son, I—I 
don’t know what to say — that you 
should have made up such a story — 
well — well, march off to your room 
and ponder on what you have done. 

Bun: But Dad, I— 

Frep: No — I'll speak to you further in 
the morning. (Bup looks toward his 
mother but she offers no help so he 
walks slowly off left.) (After a moment, 
Frep relares. He takes off his coat, 
lights his pipe, and stands in front 
of the fireplace rocking on his toes and 
heels.) 

Acnes: Fred Saunders, you look your- 
self for the first time this evening. I 
do believe you're relieved at not hav- 
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ing to make that speech. 

Frep (He stops rocking and scowls): 
My dear, that is very unfair. You 
know I enjoy doing what I can to 
help in a civic way, but I was think- 
ing of something else at the moment 
— you know that gold watch Bud 
wants for his birthday — perhaps we 
should give it to him after all. (He 


looks at AGNES quizzically, not know- 
ing quite what to expect. . . . Withan 
effort she frowns at him, then as she 
starts to smile a little, he goes to her, 
puts an arm on her shoulder and kisses 
her on the forehead. They both laugh 
understandingly as — 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


She Wrote Her Name There 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Captain MeriweTuHerR Lewis 

Captarn WiiiiAM CLARK 

Patrick Gass, a typical frontiersman, 
oldest of the party 

GrorGE SHANNON, a youth of 17, young- 
est of the party 

Gerorce Grsson, one of the hunters 

Toussaint CHARBONNEAU, interpreter 
for the party 

York, Clark’s young Negro servant 

SacasJawEa, the “Bird Woman,” Indian 
of the Shoshone tribe, Toussaint’s wife 

Men, several from the party 

SETTING: A temporary camp somewhere 
on the banks of the Missouri, on an 
early summer day in the year 1806. 

At Rise: Captain Lewis, a fine-looking, 
well-built, aristocratic young man, sits 
on the stump, writing in a book made 
of coarse paper bound in a rude piece 
of elk (or other) skin, and tied with a 
leather thong. GEORGE SHANNON, a 
tall young fellow, stalwart for his seven- 
teen years, with an open, fresh, eager 
face, sits on the log, also writing on a 
loose sheet of coarse paper. Writing 
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materials are on the ground near the 
men. Off left is a subdued murmur of 
voices and laughter, and the sounds of 
stakes being driven and of other activity 
incident to pitching camp. Both men 
are absorbed in what they are doing. 
Lewis, of course, writes easily, with 
a flowing hand; Grorce, slowly and 
laboriously. 

Lewis (Reading as he writes): “A clear 
morning. We set out as usual, and 
then proceeded on the current rapid.” 

Grorce (Looking up): We made good 
time, didn’t we, Captain Lewis? 

Lewis: Excellent time. And that was 
well, for it has enabled us to pitch 
camp and get food ready before the 
supply boats catch up with us. (He 
writes again, then reads aloud.) “The 
river at this point is wide — the 
waters smooth — the shore wooded 
and with many signs of game.” 

Grorce (Looking up eagerly): Yester- 
day I saw two antelope swimming in 
the river. Shall I write it down? 

Lewis: By all means, George. Nothing 





is too trivial, no detail too small, to 
include in the record. Remember 
President Jefferson’s instructions: 
“the data is to be prepared with 
great pains and accuracy, to be en- 
tered distinctly and intelligently for 
others as well as yourself.” And it is 
the President’s wish that several of 
the men besides myself and Captain 
Clark keep as complete diaries as 
possible. 

GrorGE: I’ve no great book-learnin’, 
sir, but as sure as my name’s George 
Shannon, I can use my eyes. 

Lewis (Laughing): And even your 
head at times, George. (They both 
write for a moment.) 

George (Murmuring as he writes): 
“Yesterday I saw two antelope —” 
Lewis: Do these items check with 
your observations, George? (Reads.) 
“The tops of the hills exhibit some 
pine and cedar. Appearance of 
quartz and mineral salts visible in 
soil of hills. Buffalo have been 
sighted; many bear, white, brown, 

and black.” 

GrorcE (Eagerly): Yes, sir, I noted all 
that. And this morning (Reading 
from his notes) “the bird called whip- 
poor-will sat on the boat for some 
time.” 

Lewis: A fine touch, George Shannon. 
Worthy of a poet. I like it well. 
(They write for a moment, then Lewis 
reads what he has completed.) “Today 
our flag, blown by gentle winds from 
off the Missouri, waves over a fair 
region.” (He rises, gazes of" right a 
moment, then looks at the flag blowing 
in the wind.) We’ve carried her into 
many strange new places since we 
started, eh, George?—and into 


many an adventure. 

Grorce (Rising and joining Lewis): 
That we have, sir! But the Journal 
will tell it all. It makes me feel 
downright creepy sometimes to think 
folks will read about the Expedition 
— everything we’ve done — I mean 
folks that aren’t even born yet, 
maybe. 

Lewis (Laughing): Then, lad, it be- 
hoves ycu to be careful what you 
write. (Seriously.) We must also be 
careful of our records after they’re 
written. Did you put my field-books 
and papers into the supply boat 
yourself? 

George: That I did, Captain Lewis. 
The papers are in sheafs, tied to- 
gether, and I laid them smooth, with 
a piece of tarpaulin over ’em. 

Lewis: Good! I'll be glad when the 
boat arrives. It’s not often that Cap- 
tain Clark and I both go ahead of the 
supplies. (He sits again, and Grorce 
also, and the two men continue their 
writing. Patrick Gass enters from 
left, carrying a bundle of sticks and 
branches for the fire. He is a large, 
powerful fellow, in his early forties, a 
typical frontiersman, hardy and bronzed, 
uncouth, genial, good-natured. He hesi- 
tates when he sees Lewis writing.) 

Patrick: Beggin’ your pardon, Cap’n 
Lewis, for disturbin’ you at yore 
writin’. 

Lewis: Come along, Patrick. You 
know nothing disturbs my writing. I 
have learned to make notes under 
every conceivable condition. Put the 
wood down. We'll be needing it. 

Patrick (Putting the sticks down near 
the fire): And the President will be 
needin’ them words you’re writin’ in 











the Journal, sir. 

Lewis (Good-naturedly): But not so 
urgently nor immediately as we shall 
need a fire. (He rises and joins Pat- 
rick by the fire.) When I want to 
pitch camp in a hurry, I turn the 
job over to Patrick Gass, and presto! 
(With a gesture he indicates the camp.) 

Patrick: By dusk we'll be as snug as if 
we were back home in Virginny or 
Caroliny. 

Lewis: The banks of the Missouri are 
home now, eh, Patrick? And will be 
for many a day. (A burst of laughter 
and voices off left.) No man ever had 
a finer lot of fellows to lead into a 
wilderness. Strong as steel and fear- 
ing nothing. 

Patrick: And the strongest and the 
bravest at our head, sir; you and 
Captain Clark. 

Lewis: Thank you, Patrick. All have 
done their share, including the little 
Indian woman. Let’s not forget 
Sacajawea. Without her to guide us, 
the Expedition might have failed. 

Patrick: Well, for a woman, I reckon 
she’s all right. 

Lewis: All right! Patrick, admit that 
on the long and dangerous trail she’s 
kept up with the best of us — aye, 
kept us out of difficulties many’s the 
time. 

Patrick: I reckon she did get some of 
them Indians to be friendly with us. 

Georce (Rising and laughing, as he 
folds his paper and puts it in his 
pocket): She shore helped things 
along the time she found wild arti- 
chokes when there wasn’t nothin’ 
but dried fish to eat. I was so sick o’ 
dried fish, I couldn’t look another 
one in the face. 


Patrick: Forever thinkin’ about yore 
stomach! You better come and help 
fix a nice mess o’ dinner. We’re havin’ 
fish! 

Lewis: If our hunters are successful, 
we shall feast on meat tonight. (A 
faint “hallo’’ is heard from a distance 
off left, and is repeated. The men look 
off. The call is answered by several 
men in camp.) 

Grorce: Look! It’s Gibson — running 
into the clearing like the Ole Nick 
was after him. 

Lewis: He must have wandered off 
from the hunting party. How often 
must I tell those headstrong youths 
to keep together. 

Patrick: Well, I don’t see nothin’ 
after him. 

Lewis: Fetch him here, Patrick. 

Patrick: Yes, sir. (He goes off left.) 

Grorce: I'll warrant there'll be an- 
other adventure to write about in the 
Journal, Captain Lewis. (Patrick 
helps Gisson in, holding his arm. 
Gipson carries his gun. He is badly 
out of breath. With them come several 
of the men who were already in camp. 
There are exclamations, questions, and 
some laughter.) 

Patrick: Let him set down. He’ll come 
around. (Grsson sinks down on log.) 
He’s lost his breath from running, 
Captain Lewis. 

Man: He ain’t said a word yet. 

Anotuer: Man alive, what was after 
you? 

Patrick: "T'wasn’t Injuns, was it? 
Sacajawea said they was friendly in 
this region. 

Man: Must ’a been nothin’ less than a 


pesky bear. 
Anotuer: Look! He’s noddin’ his head. 





Must ’a been a bear. (Grason begins 
to splutter and gesticulate.) 

Lewis: Take your time, Gibson. Get 
your breath, man. 

Gipson: A-—big— brown bear! 
Nearly had me! (Pause.) Couldn’t 
reload — in time. Had to run for it. 

Man: The bear run, too, I reckon. 
(There is a burst of laughter.) 

AnoTHER: Bet he never run so fast in 
his life. 

GrorGe: You mean the bear or Gibson? 

Man: Both! 

Lewis: Never mind, Gibson. There are 
plenty of bear hereabouts. We'll have 
bear meat, no doubt, when Captain 
Clark and the others get back. You'll 
have a chance later on. And next 
time, stay with the hunting party. 

Grsson: Yes, sir. (With a comic burst 
of chagrin.) Goshamighty, Captain 
Lewis, I meant to bring that bear in! 
(The men all laugh as the group begins 
to break wp. There is a sudden gust of 
wind, and the flag flaps against the 
pole.) 

Patrick: The wind’s changed! 

Lewis (Looking off right): Are the 
other boats in sight? I'll feel better 
when the supplies are safely landed. 

Grorge: There they are! They’re mak- 
ing good time. This wind will help. 

Patrick: If it doesn’t prove too much 
for em. I don’t like the looks of the 
sky. It’s overcast. There’s a squall 
brewin’, sure as you're born. 

Lewis: Send the men back to work. 
The camp must be completed. Pat- 
rick, stand ready to go to their as- 
sistance in one of the small boats, if 
necessary. 

Patrick: Yes, sir. Hugh and Joseph, 
remain with me. Back to your work, 


you men. (7'wo of the men join Pat- 
RICK at right. The others go off left.) 

Lewis: Gibson, (Gipson pauses on his 
way out) when did you leave Cap- 
tain Clark and the hunting party? 

Gipson: Just a short while back, Cap- 
tain Lewis. We were all after bear on 
the cliffs yonder. 

Lewis: Very well. (Gusson goes off left, 
Lewis and the others stand looking in- 
tently off right.) Will they make it all 
right, Patrick? 

Patrick: Sure and I’m thinkin’ they 
will, sir. 

Lewis: The Journal does not record as 
yet a single casualty. The Missouri 
has been good to us. 

Maw: Look! They’re in trouble! (Pause) 
The wind has struck them. 

Lewis: Who’s at the sails? Can you 
make out? 

AnotHer: It’s Toussaint Charbon- 
neau. 

Lewis: Toussaint! He’s no good at the 
sails. He should be in the other boat 
with Sacajawea. 

Patrick: That Frenchman treats his 
Indian squaw none too well. I saw 
him slap her a few days back as 
they sat at dinner.’ 

Lewis (Indignanily): He struck Saca- 
jawea? 

Patrick: Aye, that he did — and she 
with their papoose strapped to her 
back. 

Lewis: Report to me at once if you 
ever see that happen again. The lit- 
tle Indian woman deserves the best 
treatment we can give her. The Ex- 
pedition could hardly go on without 
her. Why, she reconciles all the In- 
dians by convincing them of our 
friendly intentions. A woman with a 








party of men is a token of peace. 
Toussaint serves us well as inter- 
preter, but it is his Indian wife who 
has proved invaluable. See that she 
gets the most respectful and consid- 
erate treatment at all times — even 
from her white husband! (The wind 
increases.) 

Patrick: Zounds! Never felt anything 
like it. 

Man: Toussaint can make it if he puts 
her before the wind. 

Anotuer: They can’t make it. They'll 
capsize. 

Lewis: They’ve got to make it! They 
have the supplies — everything! 

Patrick: All right, men. We'll make 
ready to go out to them. 

Man: If we can make it. (Patrick and 
the two men hurry off right. Shouts and 
exclamations off right. Several men 
enter from left, and join Lewis and 
GrorGE SHANNON, who are watching 
intently.) 

Man: They'll go over, sure! 

Grorce: She’s righted again! 

Lewis: Thank God. 

Mawn: Look! They’re bailing. Must be 
full of water. 

Anotuer: That won’t be so good for 
the stores. 

Lewis: The other boat is making it 
safely. They’re catching up. 

Grorce: I hope all is well with the 
squaw and her baby. 

Man: The wind’s dying. That’s how 
these squalls are. They can row in 
now. 

Anotuer: There goes old Patrick and 
his men — wadin’ out to help pull 
’em in. 

Lewis: Build up the fire, men. The 
stores will need drying out — and 


the men, too. (The men put wood on 
the fire. A man enters from right, carry- 
ing boxes and packages of stores.) 

Man: The first boat is in, sir. All safe 
—but some of the supplies were 
washed overboard. 

Lewis: What’s missing? — Speak, man. 
Are my papers safe? Speak! 

Man: Sir, Toussaint is coming. He'll 
tell you. (Patrick enters with Tous- 
SAINT and two other men from the 
supply boat. Toussaint is a lithe, 
bronzed Frenchman, with unkempt 
black hair and an excitable manner.) 

Lewis: Well, Toussaint? Are the stores 
safe? The Journal? 

Toussaint (With great excitement, ges- 
ticulating): I lose my head, Captain 
Lewis! I ver’ sorree. Mon Dieu! How 
that wind come up! Ver’ bad squall, 
mon Capitain! Wors’ I evaire see, 
certainment! 

Lewis: You luffed her into it, Tous- 
saint. 

Toussarnt (Standing ill at ease and 
miserable): I cannot heip. I do bes’ I 
can. The squall, she so queeck! 

Lewis: The Journal? My papers? Did 
you save them? 

Man: We saved all the goods and stores 
possible, sir. 

Anoruer: Some of the boxes of goods 
for trading with the Indians are gone. 

Lewis: That’s a serious loss. But the 
records? 

Patrick: Only a few left, sir. They 
must ’a been washed overboard. 

Lewis: Gone! The records of these 
many months! Our work of no 
avail! I should never have left my 
records out of my sight. 

Grorce: I’m sorry, sir. I thought they 
were as safe as possibly could be. 











Lewis: Not your fault, George. No- 
body’s fault — unless my own. Per- 
haps with your diary and what each 
of us can remember, I can piece 
something together. 

Patrick: But it’d never be like the 
other one. Why, I’ve seen you and 
Captain Clark write for hours at 
night by the light of a pine knot. 

GrorGE: Putting down every little 
thing that happened, or that you 
saw, and drawing maps and charts. 
Truly, sir, I'd givé anything if it 
hadn’t happened. 

Toussaint: Mon Dieu! I cannot help! 
The squall — she spring like wild cat. 
(He buries his head in his arms and 
begins to sob brokenly.) 

Lewts: Enough, Toussaint! Men! It’s 
a past incident. We’ll say no more 
about it. It’s forgotten. Go to the 
fire and dry out. Hot brandy for 
them! George, help spread the stores 
to dry. Patrick, go meet Sacajawea 
and help her with her baby. (One of 
the men in the group around the fire 
goes off left, and the men from the 
boat go to the fire. GEORGE opens packs 
and spreads contents to dry. Patrick 
goes off right. Lzwis picks up writing 
materials and goes’ either into tent or 
turns aside to right. The men at the 
fire are silent, depressed by their lead- 
er’s sadness. There is a shouted 
“Hallo” off left.) 

Man: Look! It’s Captain Clark and the 
hunting party. Hallo! (Shouts off 
left. The men await the hunters eagerly, 
glad, too, of a diversion.) 

Grorce (Joins Lewis or calls him): 
Captain Lewis, Captain Clark is 
coming around the hill. 

Man: They’re draggin’ a bear, by all 
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that’s holy! 

Anotuer: We'll have bear meat to- 
morrow, after all, Gibson. 

AnorHer: You can see York grinning 
like a fool. 

Grorce (Who, with Lewis, has joined 
the group): You could see those 
white teeth in that black face a mile 
off. 

Man: Captain Clark knew what he 
was doing when he brought that 
black boy along. 

Anoruer: Aye, that he did. The best 
hunter we’ve got. 

Lewis: And a brave man. 

CuarK (Off but closer now): Hallo in 
camp! 

Lewis: Hallo! What luck, Clark? 
(CtarK and several men enter, in- 
cluding Yor«x, CLARK’s Negro servant, 
who is a young fellow of about twenty, 
husky, good-natured. CLarK is hand- 
some and well set up, about the same 
age as Lewis.) 

CuarK: Black bear—and what a 
beauty! Look! (Indicating a spot off.) 
The skin will be a prize. 

Man: Could hardly drag him in. 

York (Grinning broadly): But you 
oughter see what we done lef’ behin’! 

CuiarK: We'll send men back in the 
morning to fetch the other game. 
There are bears on ‘hose cliffs, Lewis 
— white, black, brown. 

Man: And one of ’em came nearer to 
me than I’ve a liking for. 

Anortuer: Took a bite out of his coat. 

ist Man: Hope he liked it. 

Cuark: Faithful York here shot down 
a black bear nearly as big as he is. 
Lewis: You've had a fineday evidently. 

Congratulations, men. (Murmurs of 

“Thank ye, sir,” and “Thank ye, 




































Captain Lewis.’’) 

Cuiark: Tonight, around the campfire, 
we'll tell you of many an adventure. 
One of the beasts took after two of 
the men before they could reload, 
and when they jumped from a cliff 
to get away, he jumped, too, and 
then went right into the water after 
them, as they made for the boats. 

Man: And nearly got us, by jingo! 

AnortueER: Never saw a beast so infuri- 
ated. His little red eyes said aplenty. 

Anotuer: Nothing to what his teeth 
would have said. 

Anoruer: Or his paws. 

York: That fellow’s paws I done shot 
bigger’n mine. Golly! I wouldn’t like 
him to gimme no hug. 

Cuiark: We shot a buffalo, too. And a 
panther that was feasting on a deer. 

Maw: And I was bitten by a poisonous 
snake. Thought I would never live to 
tell the tale. 

Cuiark: A poultice of bark and gun- 
powder, according to your prescrip- 
tion, Lewis, fixed that up. 

Same Man: And here I am, safe and 
sound. 

Cxiark: We'll have much of interest to 
add to the Journal. 

Lewis: Yes, yes. The Journal. 

Patrick: We've had an adventure, 
too, Captain Clark. The supply boat 
came near to overturning in a squall, 
and much was lost and much ruined. 

CuarkK: But the medicines — the 
equipment — the trading stores — 
are they safe? 

Lewis: Most of it. But the records, 
Clark, the Journal — gone! Washed 
out of the boat — all but a few scat- 
tered sheets. 

Ciark: What a terrible misfortune! 


Can’t anything be done? Did you 
send a boat out? 

GrorceE: No use, sir. It was gone — in 
the swift current. 

Cuark: And the other boat? Safe? 

Man: It’s coming in now. Sergeant 
Pryor kept her upright and signalled 
that all was safe. 

Cuiark: And Sacajawea? I would not 
have the Indian woman and her baby 
harmed. 

Lewis: Safe, Clark — fortunately for 
the Expedition as well as for herself. 
(The two leaders draw apart a little.) 

Cuiark: "Tis a sorry loss, Meriwether. 

Lewis: I should have kept the records 
by me. Truly I shall safeguard them 
in the future with my very life. 

Grorce (Who has been looking of 
right): Captain Lewis! Captain 
Clark: Sacajawea is waving her 
scarf at us. 

Lewis: The same one I gave her yes- 
terday. It seems that a few bright 
trinkets and plenty to eat make the 
little Bird Woman completely happy. 
(Patrick enters with SacasAWEA. 
He carries the Indian woman’s baby 
in his arms. She has a bundle — some- 
thing tied in an old blanket — in one 
hand, and in her other hand carries her 
bright scarf, which also has something 
folded carefully in it. She is a young 
Indian woman, of medium height, 
strong and slender.) 

CLARK: Sacajawea, come to the fire. 
You had a close shave, I hear. 

SacasawEa (Speaks very broken Eng- 
lish. She is grave and unsmiling): 
Sacajawea, she safe. Papoose — he 
safe. Papoose —he sleep in squall. 

Lewis (Smiling at Sacasawea): Isn’t 
that like a baby? 
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Patrick: Toussaint, come get your 
papoose. "Taint no job for me. 
(The men laugh. Patrick goes to fire. 
One of the men spreads a blanket down 
and the baby is laid on it.) 

Lewis: Welcome to camp, little Bird 
Woman. We greatly feared for your 
safety. (She makes no move to go to the 
fire, but stands before Lewis, silent.) 
Aren’t you cold, Sacajawea? — Have 
you something to tell me — some- 
thing to say? 

SACAJAWEA: Sacajawea say — (She hes- 
itates.) 

Lewis: Yes? — Have you news of your 
native tribe? Can you lead us to 
them? 

SacaJAWEA: No — no Shoshone. Saca- 
jawea no see her people yet. To- 
morrow we get horses from Indian 
tribes — friends, but no my people. 

Lewis (Eagerly): Yes, yes, Sacajawea. 
We’re depending on your leading us 
to the Snake Indians. From them 
must come the horses we need for our 
portage from the Missouri to the 
Columbia. 

CLark: And if we get them, you shall 
have one, Sacajawea. You and your 
baby shall ride. 

SACAJAWEA: Sacajawea thank you. 
(She does not move.) 

Lewis: Is there something you want 
to say, Sacajawea? 

SAcAJAWEA: I see — on water — some- 
thing. Boat follow other boat. Wind 
come — we no go fast. Other boat — 
other boat — 

Lewts: The other boat almost upset in 
the wind. You saw it from your boat. 
Is that it? 

SacaJaAwEA (Eagerly, with gestures to 
help her tell her story): Yes. Yes. I see 


—on water — something. I say — 
row that way. I reach in water many 
times. I wrap in blanket — these! 
(She hands the larger of the bundles she 
carries to Lnwis. He undoes it and re- 
veals packages of papers and several 
bound field books.) 

Lewis (Hardly able to believe his eyes): 
The Journal! In the separate pack- 
ages, as I had them. (CiarKk and 
GrorGE join him, as he places the 
books and papers on the ground. They 
examine them delightedly.) Look, it’s 
complete, I'll warrant. (He goes to 
SacaJAWEA, who stands immobile, and 
takes her hand.) Sacajawea, you've 
saved the Journal. 

Sacasawea (Gravely): I— ver’ glad. 
Know master like his papers. Ver’ 
glad Sacajawea see papers in water. 
Men row boat like Sacajawea say. 
I — get papers. 

Lewis: Sacajawea, you’ve proved your 
worth to us a hundred times, but 
never more than today. I'll name a 
river, a mountain, after you! I'll 
give you a present! (He picks up the 
field book he has been writing in.) 
You’ve written your name here, 
little Bird Woman — you've written 
your name into the very history of 
our country — your country. 

Sacasawea: You give me— blue 
beads, maybe? 

Lewis (Laughing): Blue beads — yes, 
little squaw! Give to Sacajawea 
from the stores of gifts the finest 
belt of blue beads we have — with 
the compliments of Captain Clark 
and Captain Lewis. 

SacajawEa (Her white teeth flash as she 
laughs happily. She claps her hands 
like a child): Ooh! Blue bead belt! 








Sacajawea ver’ happy. (GrorGE finds 
in one of the boxes a wide belt of bright 
blue beads, and brings it to Lewis. 
Lewis puts it around SacasJAWEa’s 
waist and fastens it. She is fascinated.) 

SacasJaWEA: Blue beads! Indian woman 
like that ver’ much. Sacajawea ver’ 
happy. 

C.LarK: So are we all — “ver’ happy.” 
This should be a night of celebration. 
After dinner, we'll feast and sing. 

GerorGe: And have a good old Virginia 
square dance. 

Cuiark: And York shall dance — your 
specialty, black boy! 

York: Yaas, sir, Marse William! 
Ain’t nobody but me this side the 
Missouri River what kin stan’ on his 
haid an’ dance! (Yor«K begins to jig. 
The men laugh and clap.) 

Lewis: Back to work, men. We'll 
celebrate tonight. 

Man: We can just tune up our fiddles 

' now, can’t we, Captain Lewis? 

Lewis (Laughing good-naturedly): 
Mind it’s only tuning up. (They all 
go off left, laughing and talking. 
Toussaint is left on, sitting on log at 
left, and the papoose lies on blanket 
near him. Lewis also remains with 
SacaJawEa. The fiddlers, two of them, 
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begin to tune up off left, and then begin 
to play, softly, some old tune.) Rest. 
Sacajawea. Rest by the fire. 

SacaJAWEA: Today Sacajawea walk on 
shore. Bring to Captain Lewis some- 
thing. (She carefully unwraps the 
scarf, which she has kept folded, and 
brings out one by one the things Lewis 
names.) 

Lewis: Birds’ eggs! (He takes two birds’ 
eggs from her.) Cream, speckled with 
brown. — Berries (He takes a hand- 
ful from her.) — to eat? (SacAJAWEA 
nods.) Fennel root. And that’s edible, 
I know. I did not look to find it here. 

SacaJAWEA: Write, master! Write in 
book! 

Lewis (Touched): You want me to 
make note of these things you have 
found? (SacaJAWEA nods. Lewis sits 
on stump and takes his pen. Sacasa- 
wea takes the last object from her 
scarf —a small spray of wild cherry 
blossom. Gravely she hands it to 
Lewis. He takes it, smiles at her, and 
makes an entry in the Journal, speak- 
ing the words as he writes.) “The § 
wild cherry is in bloom.” 


CURTAIN, AS THE VIOLINS 
PLAY SOFTLY 
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A Check Travelogue 


by Sister M. Francis Xavier, O.P. 
(Published by permission of The Catholic School Journal) 


Characters 

INTERPRETER 

Derrorr BusinessMAN 

New York BusinessMAN 

Detrorr MAILMAN 

New York Maruman 

Derroir Bank TELLER 

New York Bank TELLER 

SetruinGc CLEeRKs, from five or more 
banks 

Detivery CierKs, from five or more 
banks 

MesseNGER FoR New York Busi- 
NESSMAN 

ScENE 1 

(BUSINESSMAN is seated at a desk in his 
Detroit office. A boy with a loud, pleas- 
ing voice, as INTERPRETER, stands on 
the stage near the left front. At rear, 
forming the background is a large 
blackboard, the entire surface of which 
is covered by a huge chalk-drawn 
facsimile of a check.) 

INTERPRETER (Facing audience): Men 
in the business world know that a 
checking account is a great conven- 
ience in settling money matters with 
one another. When a man wishes to 
pay a sum of money which he owes to 
another man, he simply writes out a 
check for that amount on the bank in 
which he has deposited his money, 
and mails the check to the person to 
whom he owes the money. 

We shall now trace the travels of a 


check. (Turning slightly to the right.) 
Mr. Black of Detroit (Indicating 
with a graceful gesture of the hand the 
BustnessMan at the desk who is now 
writing out a check.) owes Mr. Blank 
of New York $500. He is, therefore, 
taking the easy way of paying that 
debt by writing out a check for that 
amount to be drawn from the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit in which he 
has vast sums of money. (Illustrating 
on the blackboard as he speaks.) First, 
he writes the month, day, and year 
on the line indicated for that purpose; 
next, he fills in the blank showing the 
number of this check. Then, he writes 
Mr. Blank’s full name on the line 
following the words, “Pay to the 
order of,” and fills in with a wavy 
line any space left. He writes the 
amount in words as well as in figures 
to prevent cheating. As he is the 
maker of the check, he signs his name 
on the last line. (Looking again toward 
Mr. Buiack who now puts the check 
into an envelope, seals and stamps it, 
the INTERPRETER continues.) Now the 
check is ready to be mailed. (The 
Derroir MaiLMAN enters, takes the 
letter containing the check along with 
others to be mailed, and leaves.) 
* 5 * 


ScENE 2 


(A Businessman is seated at a desk in 


his New York Office. INTERPRETER 
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stands in the same place at the left 
front on the stage. The New York 
MattMan enters, delivers mail, and 
leaves.) 

INTERPRETER: Here (Indicating the 
MAILMAN) we see a New York mail- 
man delivering the check of Mr. 
Black of Detroit sent to Mr. Blank. 
(Mr. Bian opens the letter, takes out 
the check, examines and endorses it.) 
Upon receiving the check, Mr. Blank 
endorses it by writing his name 
across the back near the perforated 
edge. (Mr. BLAn« leaves stage.) He is 
now taking it to the safe to be de- 
posited in the bank by his messenger 
later in the day. 


+ . 


Scene 3 

(A boy, supplied with pen, ink, and en- 
velopes, as TELLER, stands behind a 
bank window which may easily be con- 
structed of wood. A MESSENGER 
carrying deposits enters.) 

INTERPRETER (Standing in same place 
as for previous scenes): Mr. Blank’s 
messenger (indicating with a glance or 
with a gesture of the hand the boy at the 
window) is depositing that check 
with many others. (TELLER examines 
checks.) The teller carefully examines 
the checks, making sure they are 
properly endorsed. (MESSENGER 
leaves. TELLER takes out envelopes and 
prepares to forward the checks.) Satis- 
fied that they are O. K., he prepares 
to forward the checks to the respec- 
tive banks in each city with which 
his bank does business. In the case of 
Mr. Black’s check, it will be for- 
warded to the Union Bank of De- 
troit. This bank will send it on to the 
clearinghouse of Detroit by messen- 
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ger the next morning. 
« * 
ScENE 4 
(Five or more tables each labeled with the 
name of a bank are arranged side by 
side. A Serruinc CLERK supplied 
with a pen and a receipt book is seated 
behind each table. A Detavery CLERK 
carrying a delivery tray containing 
checks, etc., is standing in front of each 
table. Gong or bell sounds off stage.) 
INTERPRETER (Facing audience): In 
every large city in the United States 
the banks of that city organize and 
support a clearinghouse to facilitate 
their business relations. The primary 
function of the clearinghouse is to 
simplify the daily exchange of checks 
and other items which these banks 
have against each other, and to ex- 
pedite the payment of balances due 
to and from one another. Here (In- 
dicating stage setup) we have a small 
section of the Detroit Clearinghouse. 
At each table sits a man representing 
his respective bank. He is known as 
the settling clerk and it is his job to 
receive the checks, etc., other banks 
have against the bank he represents. 
In front of each table stands a mes- 
senger known as the delivery clerk. 
He is waiting to deliver the packages 
his bank sent in for clearing. (Gong 
sounds. De ttvery CLERKS move to 
the next table and begin to distribute 
their packages.) That is the signal for 
the delivery clerks to begin work. 
Each one moves to the table ahead 
where he delivers the checks, the ex- 
change slip, and small ticket brought 
in against that bank, and receives the 
settling clerk’s receipt for them. At 
each table in succession he does the 
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same. When the delivery clerk carry- 
ing the check Mr. Black sent to Mr. 
Blank arrives at the table behind 
which the settling clerk for the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit sits, he gives 
the check to him because Mr. Black 
wrote out the check on that bank. 
When the delivery clerks have made 
the rounds, each returns to his own 
table where he receives from his 
settling clerk all packages sent in 
against his bank. These he takes at 
once to his bank so that the book- 
keepers can begin work upon them. 
(Detivery CuLerKs leave.) The set- 


tling clerks remain to complete the 
balancing of debits and credits. 


* * * 


Scene 5 


(The Derrorr Teter stands behind 


the bank window.) 


INTERPRETER (Facing audience): In the 


National Bank of Detroit $500 has 
been deducted from Mr. Black’s ac- 
count. (Mr. Buiack looks at back of 
check.) Across the back of the check he 
finds the three endorsements record- 
ing the check’s travels since the day 
he wrote it. 


THE END 
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Part Two Grades 4,5,6 
The Reluctant Spring 
by Lee Kingman 
Characters Some people always run around just 
Cooxr’s Lirrte Boy — small and in- for the sake of something to do. 
quisitive Emi.y: Not the Lord High Chancellor. 


Do.ervut — a sad doorman and guard 

Emity — a brisk maid 

Kinc — small, stout, and worried 

Mrs. Winter — austere and middle- 
aged 

Sprinc — a small, shriveled, brown bulb 
of a man 

Lorp Most Hicx 
pompous 

Lorp Next Hicu CuaNnce.ior — fat 

Lorp Meprom Hien CHANcEeLLoR — 
thin 

Lorp Hicn CHANCELLOR — the busy 
type 

CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD — efficient 

Woo Boy — messenger boy 

Two GuarpDs 

Sertine: The Council Hall. 

At Rise: Do.ervt is on guard at the 
door. Emtty is dusting the table, and 
Coox’s Lirtie Boy is playing ball in 
the middle of the room. 

Boy (Bouncing his ball): What’s all the 
excitement? Everyone’s been rushing 
around the palace since early morn- 
ing! 

Do.erut (Yawning and shifting his 
weight to other foot): 1 don’t know, 
I’m sure. Nobody ever tells me any- 
thing. 

Boy: But it must be important! 

Do.ervuL: Not particularly. (Loftily) 


CHANCELLOR — 
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He’s got dignity most of the time. 
(Stops dusting and minces around the 
table as if she were the Lorp Hicu 
CHANCELLOR.) But you should have 
seen him this morning. He slid down 
the banisters, he was that much in a 
hurry! And I had to pick him up at 
the bottom, I did! 

Boy (Chasing ball under table): And 
when the Lord Most High Chan- 
cellor comes to the palace before 
breakfast — then something tremen- 
dous must be going to happen. 

Emuty: Why, this Council Hall hasn’t 
been used for months, except by the 
spiders! Look at those webs! And 
just look at the dust, too! A pretty 
mess! (Picks pillow out of Kina’s 
chair and plumps it up before putting 
it back.) 

Do.ervt: It’s a hard life! Especially 
for the first day of spring, and it’s still 
snowing out. 

Boy (Coming out from under the table): 
Maybe that’s what all the fuss is 
about. 

Emity: What — snow? It’s snowed 
steadily for three months now. . . . 

Boy: Yes, but don’t you remember? 
On the first day of spring, it always 
stops. 

Emir: So it does, now! You’re a bright 





lad! (Pats him on head.) The blue sky 
creeps out... 

Boy: And the birds begin to chatter! 

Emiry: And the grass pops up so green! 

Do.teruL (Sniffing): And it rains in- 
stead of snows! 

Boy: And there are lovely splashy 
puddles to wade in! 

Do.ervt: And sniffles and snuffles! 

Bor (Running to window): But it’s 
snowing harder than ever! 

Do.ervy: And the streets are full of 
slush. 

Emmy: And it’s nasty and cold out, 
that’s what it is. And me with a new 
spring coat to wear come Easter. 

Boy: Oh, well! There’s still skating and 
coasting. (Chases ball under table 
again as the Lonp Hiau CHANCELLOR 
bustles in carrying an armful of 
papers.) 

Hicn: Well, well! Room all ready, 
Emily? Humph. (Sniffs.) It’s musty 
in here. 

Emity (Dropping a curtsy): Yes, your 
Lordship. 

Hien: Run along then — we’ve a very 
important meeting this morning — 
most important. 

Emity: Yes, your Lordship. (Curtsies 
again and exits. The Boy, who has 
captured the ball, decides to stay and 
hear what it is all about. Reaches up 
and pulls cushion out of Kina’s chair 
and relaxes on it comfortably under the 
table. During his stay under the table, 
he can invent his own stage business 
and facial expressions as long as it does 
not become too distracting from the 
rest of the scene.) 

Hien (Putting papers down on table): 
There, there. . . . (The Lornp Me- 
prom Hien CHANCELLOR and the 
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Lorp Next Hien CHaNce.ior en- 
ter.) 

Meprum: Good morning, Henry... . 

Hien: Good morning, Sylvester. And 
Mortimer, too. Nice day out, if one 
may take poetic license with the 
weather. 

Next: And a nice situation we have on 
our hands! 

Hiau: It is rather unusual, isn’t it? 

Meprum: Nothing like this has ever 
before happened in my experience, 
and I might add, that I’ve had a 
great deal of experience. 

Next (Dryly): Really .... (The 
Lorp Most Hien CHaNnceLwor en- 
ters.) 

Most (Pompously): Good morning, 
gentlemen. I see we are all here. 

Hien: Is His Majesty coming right 
along? We’ve sent him two memoran- 
dums — er — memoranda — about 
the meeting. 

Most: Shortly, shortly. He was look- 
ing for his collar-button under the 
bureau when I left him. He always 
says that’s his one form of exercise. 
But he'll be here any minute now. 
(Captain or Guarp comes in. DouE- 
FUL straightens up rigidly.) 

Captain: I have an important com- 
munication. 

Hiau: Oh, yes, yes, yes, yes. Did you 
find him? 

Next: Where is he? 

Most: Did you arrest the scoundrel? 

Meprvm: Did he put up a fight? (Dur- 
ing these excited questions, the Kina 
enters and goes quietly to his chair at 
left end of table. Doterut follows him 
and pulls out chair for him.) 

Kine (Sitting down and fidgeting un- 
easily): Where’s my cushion? 
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Doterut: I don’t know, sir. It was 
there a minute ago. . . . 

Kine (Wriggling): It was? 

Doterut: Are you sure you aren’t 
sitting on it? (Returns to door.) 

Kina (Loudly): No! (The CHANCELLORS 
turn around hastily and scurry to their 
seats, CAPTAIN tries to wait non- 
chalantly and gracefully for recog- 
nition.) Be seated, Chancellors. As 
you know, we have a most urgent 
situation to meet. May I ask you, 
what is the date? 

Au: The 21st of March. 

Kina: So it is. We all agree on that? 

Aux: We do. 

Kiva: Oh, dear. I had hoped I’d read 
the calendar wrong. I always did 
have trouble telling the time, es- 
pecially with Standard and Day- 
light, but then. (Briskly) Today, my 
Lord Chancellors, is the @Ist of 
March, and something has obviously 
gone wrong. Spring has not yet 
appeared. I ask you, is that cus- 
tomary? 

Hic: Most certainly not, Your Maj- 
esty. On the 21st of March, Spring 
is officially here. 

Kina: The thing I have prided myself 
on most is that this country has al- 
ways run like clockwork . . . and I 
don’t like to have it upset. (Looks at 
pile of papers in front of him.) Now 
then, my Lord High Chancellor, 
may I have your report? 

Hiaeu: (Rising): Your Majesty, I have 
done everything in my power to lo- 
cate Spring. As you know, he disap- 
pears completely every winter, and 
you never can tell whether he’s down 
underneath anything or not. (The 
Caprain oF THE Guarp clears his 
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throat loudly.) However, I believe 
one of my men has something to re- 
port. (He goes over to the Captain, 
who whispers in his ear. The Kine 
and the Cuance.iors all lean for- 
ward and try to hear.) 

Kine (Impatiently): Well, well. . . . 

Hiau (Dancing over to the table, all im- 
portance): Well, Your Majesty, my 
men have put a dragnet all over the 
city . . . and at last they’ve found 
Spring! 

Kine: Where is he? Why haven’t they 
brought him here? 

Hie: The Captain of the Guard had 
to come back for a warrant, Your 
Majesty. You know, the City Ordi- 
nance, Number 1203 . . . the Cap- 
tain will have to have your permis- 
sion to let someone enter the room 
because he’s barricaded in a hotel 
room with a “Sleeping. Do Not Dis- 
turb!” sign on the door. 

Kina: Pink tape! Pink tape! Write a 
new ordinance. Number 1208-A. 
Er — Hotel employees may disre- 
gard Ordinance Number 1208. Send 
in a plainclothes man with a vacuum 
cleaner, and Spring will come out 
soon enough. 

Captain: Yes, Your Majesty. (Salutes 
and exits.) 

Kina: Now, my Lord Next High Chan- 
cellor, what do you have to say? 

Next (Rises and bows): Your Majesty, 
I assure you that Mrs, Winter was 
all packed up last night and ready to 
go on the stroke of midnight. I my- 
self had bought her tickets to Tibet 
— she always goes to a resort there 
summers, you know — but she can’t 
leave until she puts the country into 
Spring’s hands and as Spring hasn’t 
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appeared, she’s still here. 

Most: And as long as she’s in the 
country, it just keeps on snowing 
automatically. So what could I do? 

Kine: Couldn’t we ask her to stop 
snowing? 

Next (Dubiously): It would probably 
hurt her feelings. . . . 

Most: And then she’d freeze up on us 
again. ... 

Kina: But this is a special case. Guard! 
Send in a Woo Boy. 

Do.eru.: Yes, Your Majesty. (Ezits.) 

Kina: I’m sure you’ve done your part, 
my Lord Next High Chancellor. 

Next: Thank you. (Sits.) 

Kina: And now . . . (DoLeFut ushers 
in a MessenGcer Boy.) Oh, yes, boy, 
rush over to the Icehouse and ask 
Mrs. Winter to come here at once. 
(Woo Boy salutes and goes out.) 
Who’s next? Oh, yes, yes. (Nods to 
Lorp Most Hieo CHANCELLOR.) 

Most (Rising and bowing): Your Maj- 
esty, at exactly midnight I had all 
the snow removal trucks lined up 
and all the WPD men annually 
hired to shovel. But at midnight, it 
didn’t stop snowing, and at one 
o'clock this morning, it was still 
snowing. So it was useless to try and 
remove the old snow as long as new 
snow was falling all the time. 

Kina: It’s disgraceful. For the last six 
years we’ve had all the snow re- 
moved on the 2lst of March by 
seven o’clock in the morning. 

Most: As soon as I saw it wasn’t going 
to stop snowing, I rushed out to find 
Mrs. Winter and ask her what was 
wrong, and there she was at home, 
with her feet up in front of the fire, 
toasting her toes and eating marsh- 
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mallows! 

Kine (Delighted with a bit of gossip): 
Indeed! I’ve always wondered if she 
felt the cold like the rest of us. 

Next (Leaning forward confidentially) : 
She told me once that her greatest 
ambition is to spend a winter in 
Florida, if it’s the last thing she 
does! 

Kina: My, my! (Emuiny ushers in Woo 
Boy and Mrs. WINTER.) 

Emuxy: Special Delivery, Your Majesty. 
(Returns to stand at door with Doiz- 
FUL.) 

Woo Boy: Here you are, Your Maj- 
esty. Please sign. (Hands slip to Kina, 
who signs it. Woo Boy ezits.) 

Mrs. W. (Coldly): Did you want to 
see me? 

Kina (Timidly, shivering): Why, yes, 
you see — Spring is being a little 
uncodperative this year, and we 
wondered — if — you — er — (Looks 
at Lorp Next Hicgu CHANCELLOR.) 

Next: Mrs. Winter, His Majesty 
would like to know if you’d be willing 
to stop snowing? 

Mrs. W.: Stop snowing! Would you 
ask an actress to stop acting? Why, 
it’s my profession . . . it’s the best 
thing I do! 

Kina: I know, but don’t you think 
you’ve done enough this year. . . . 
I mean, wouldn’t it be more restful 
to stop snowing? .. . 

Mrs. W. (Bursting into tears): My 
beautiful snow! 

Next: There, there, my dear, don’t 
cry. It makes hailstones all over the 
carpet. 

Mrs. W. (Sobbing): I can’t help it. 
Everyone always says I’m so cold. 
And I’m not, really I’m not! (Next 








shrugs his shoulders and looks ap- 
pealingly at the Counct., who all look 
helpless.) 

Kine: But .. . (Enter Caprain oF 
Guarp who salutes briskly. Behind 
him are two GUARDS supporting 
Sprine, who is snoring loudly and 
whose eyes are tightly shut.) 

Kine (Rising): Well! 

CHANCELLORS (Rising): Well, well! 

Boy (Coming out from under table and 
creeping to side of room to see what 
goes on): Well! 

Mars. W.: Well, he looks even more un- 
tidy than he did last year! He’s com- 
pletely gone to seed! 

Hicu (to Caprarin): Wake him up, 
wake him up! 

Captain: He refuses to wake up for 
anyone, sir! I’ve begged him, and he 
says no each time. 

Sprine: And I still say no. 

Hicu: Then just talk in your sleep, as 
long as you talk! 

Kina: What, may I ask, is the tremen- 
dous idea? 

Hiau: Yes, where were you on the night 
of March 20th at midnight? 

Sprine: In bed, right where I'd like to 
be now. (Snores.) 

Hieu: But you can’t do that . . . it’s 
Spring! 

Sprine (Opening one eye): Oh, no, it 
isn’t. As I, and another great man, 
often say, the first day of Spring is 
one thing, and the first Spring day is 
another. You can’t declare Spring 
just by looking at the calendar and 
seeing that it’s the 21st of March. 
You’ve got to have me. /t isn’t 
Spring. I’m Spring. 

Next: Yes, yes. We know that. We 
were looking for you. Why didn’t you 


come out? 

Kine (Patronizingly): We had a big 
reception all planned for you... 
fifty snow-removal trucks all lined 
up, and 650 WPD men all ready to 
salute you with their shovels, and 60 
troops of Boy Scouts ready to roll out 
the grass mats in the parks and plant 
the “Don’t Pick the Flowers” and 
“Keep Off the Grass” signs... 
and 20 troops of Girl Scouts ready to 
hang out the leaves on the trees. . . . 

Sprine (Opening both eyes and standing 
on own feet... the two Guarps 
move back with DoLteruL): What — 
no floats! No Miss Spring of 1942? 

Kina: Well, er, we could, if you’d like 
eA 

Sprina: Of course I'd like it. People are 
taking Spring entirely too much for 
granted. And Summer is always 
claiming that people march right 
through April and May and never 
see the difference. I’m miffed! 

Most (to Next): I’ve always said that 
Summer would make it hot for us one 
of these days! 

Kina: Now then — if we fix up a really 
grand parade for you, won’t you 
start springing for us at once? 

Sprina: No! because I don’t think peo- 
ple have much time for Spring this 
year. 

Meprum: Time! What do you mean? 

Most: There’s all the time between the 
2ist of March and the 22nd of June. 

Sprina: Calendar! 

Kine: But we're going to get all mixed 
up if we don’t follow the calendar. 
Next: And here’s Mrs. Winter, just 

longing to get away on her vaca- 
tion... . 
Spring: You don’t say. (Suspicious.) 
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There’s no woman yet that hasn’t 
wanted to have the last word. . . . 
Mrs. W.: Really, Mr. Spring . . . 
SprinG: Don’t be so_ hoity-toity, 
Frosty. You know you’d just love to 
be Queen of the May this year. . . . 

Mrs. W. (Longingly) : It would be nice. 
There’s that new icicle tiara I’ve 
never worn. . . . 

Spring: Well, as far as I’m concerned, 
you’re Queen of the May. (Shuts his 
eyes and starts snoring again.) 

Kina: Look here! 

Captain (Shaking him): Wake up 
again! 

Spring: Why? Why do you want 
Spring? Just why? I'll tell you what 
... you're always saying harsh 
things about me. . . especially 
about my April... but Ill let 
each of you give me one reason why 
you want Spring, and if anyone can 
give me a good reason, then I'll re- 
consider. We'll start with you. . . . 
(Points to Most.) 

Most: Well, it’s time for you. 

SprinG: Time for me! Why, that makes 
me sound as if I were a pill — to be 
taken every two hours! Flattering. 
No — that’s no good. 

Next: But we’ve always had Spring 
before, so of course we want it now. 

Serine: Habit! There you go again! 
That’s no reason. There’s enough 
wrong with this world without fall- 
ing into a rut. Winter, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Fall! Winter, Spring, Summer, 
Fall! Why don’t we have Spring in 
September, for a change. 

Hicn: Just think of the stores. The 
merchants have all those Spring 
clothes to sell! I don’t want to have 

to buy my wife a new mink coat for 
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Easter. 

Sprine (Sweetly): But I’m sure your 
wife wouldn’t mind. 

Meprvum: But the farmers are all wait- 
ing to plant crops. . . . 

Sprinc: No. No crops this year. Use 
canned goods. 

Kine (Stamping his foot): But you 
can’t do this to me! 

Sprina: Oh, yes, I can . . . and that’s 
the worst reasoning I’ve heard yet. 

Captain (Cheerfully): I wouldn’t mind 
a spot of Spring now and again .. . 
my men need more exercise than they 
can get relaxing around the barracks 
in the Winter. 

Sprina: Well . . . no. That’s no good, 
either. Tell the men to take up 
skiing . . . that’s plenty of exer- 
cise. 

Kina: Can’t anyone think of a good 
reason for wanting Spring around? 

Dotervt: It wouldn’t be so cold. . . . 

Mrs. W.: Oh! 

Emixy: It would be nice to stop wear- 
ing Winter clothes. 

Sprine: Would it now? I have no doubt 
you’d look very pretty in Spring 
clothes, my dear. But no, none of 
you've thought of any decent reason 
why you really want Spring except 
that I’d be a change or more con- 
venient, or just because Emily Post 
says I’m the right thing to do now. 

Boy: Please, sir. I know why I want 
year... 

Most: Where did you come from? 

Boy: Under the table, sir. 

Meprium: I thought someone was un- 
der that table. Young man! 

Kine: Oh, never mind now. Why do 
you want Spring? 

Bor: Well, Winter’s just fine for 
































































































Christmastime and all... but 
right now I’d like to see some blue 
sky and sit on some green grass and 
feel the sun get hotter and hotter 
and play marbles and wade in pud- 
dies and sail boats down streams and 
oh . . . all sorts of things! 

Spring: You would! You really mean 
it? 

Boy: Of course Ido... . 

Mrs. W. (Going to Sprina): Well, I 
guess that’s that. Here’s the keys to 


the spare closet where I kept those 
dirty old bulbs for you all winter 
long. (Sniffs.) Now I can at least go 
home and have a good thaw! (Boo. 
hoos into her handkerchief as sh 
exits.) 

SprinG (Beaming happily): As I, and 
another great man, always say, when 
Winter goes, can Spring be far 
behind? 

CURTAIN 


The Trial of Billy Scott 


by Mazie Hall 


Characters 
BalLirF 
JUDGE 
VERNON J. VERB 
Bitty Scorr 
PRoOsECUTING ATTORNEY 
LAWYER FOR THE ACCUSED 
Mrs. Goop ENGLISH 


Mrs. Noun 

PREPOSITION Three little 
CONJUNCTION ‘rls 
INTERJECTION y 


AppIe ADJECTIVE 
ApaM ADVERB 
Serrine: Courtroom. Judge’s desk on a 
raised platform at the center rear of the 
stage. The defendant and his attorney 
sit at a table at the left. Witnesses sit at 
the right. A table for the court reporter 
is just in front of the judge’s desk. The 
witness stand is at the immediate 
right of the judge’s desk. 
Barr: All stand. The Judge is about 


to enter. (All stand until the Jupce 
enters and takes his seat.) This court 
is now in session. 

Jupce: What is the first case on the 
docket? 

Baiuirr: Vernon J. Verb versus Billy 
Scott, your honor. 

Jupce: Bring in the accused. (Bamirr 
goes to the side of the stage and brings 
Buy before the Jupax.) 

Junge: Billy Scott, you are accused of 
using a singular verb with a plural 
subject. Do you plead guilty or not 
guilty to this charge? 

Buy: Not guilty, your honor. 

JupGce: Are you represented by coun- 
sel? 

Buty: Yes, your honor. 

Acc. L.: I am the attorney for the ac- 
cused, Your Honor. (Returns to seat.) 

Jupce (Speaks to the jury, which is the 
entire audience): We are here to de- 
cide the innocence or guilt of this 











































man. It is your duty to listen to the 
testimony which will be offered and 
to make your decision with strict 
impartiality. Let no personal feeling, 
either for or against him, enter into 
a calm deliberation on all the facts 
in the case. Is there any one of you 
who has any previous knowledge of 
this case? Or is there anyone who 
feels he cannot render an impartial 
verdict? If so, let him stand and de- 
clare himself at once. (No one stands.) 
You may proceed: with the case, 
Mr. Attorney. 


Pros. Art.: Ladies and gentlemen of 


the jury, we are to consider the facts 
in the case of Vernon J. Verb against 
Billy Scott who, as you have heard, 
is accused of using a singular verb 
with a plural subject. I shall attempt 
to prove that this man committed 
the unpardonable crime of saying, 
“We was going to the park.” This, 
you will see at once, is a crime of 
such nature that it is the duty of all 
right-thinking citizens to stamp it 
out. Think of the confusion which 
might follow such a practice! Verbs, 
my dear ladies and gentlemen, are 
the most important members of the 
entire Good English family. Yet, 
here we have a man who is so care- 
less, so ignorant, or so lawless, that 
he fails to use verbs which agree 
with their subjects. Is this behavior 
worthy of our great heritage, as 
English-speaking people? This is a 
crime against Washington, against 
Patrick Henry, against our early 
history! (Waves his arms. Grows ex- 
cited.) Why, our very country is 
based upon a decent respect for the 
rights of others! 
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Acc. L. (Rising): I object, Your 
Honor. All this has nothing to do 
with the case. 

JupGe (To ProsecuTine ATTORNEY): 
What are you trying to prove by this 
line of argument? 

Pros. Arr.: Your Honor, I am proving 
that this man failed to allow others 
the right to hear correct English 
spoken. 

Jupge: Objection over-ruled. (Ac- 
cusED’s LAWYER sits.) 

Pros. Att.: If this man, and others 
who might be encouraged by his 
example, should be allowed to go 
unchecked you would soon find the 
very streets of our fair city filled 
with broken verbs, fractured pro- 
nouns and murdered phrases! Are 
we to permit such a thing to happen? 
No, it must not be! 

Acc. L.: I object, Your Honor. 

JupGcE: Objection sustained. Proceed 
with the case, Mr. Attorney. 

Pros. Art.: I shall call as the state’s 
first witness, Mrs. Good English. 
Barr (70 Mrs. Goop Eneuisx): Do 
you promise to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 

truth, so help you Webster? 

Mrs. G. E.: I do. (Mounts witness 
stand.) 

Pros. Att.: Mrs. Good English, this 
child was adopted by you at a very 
early age, wasn’t he? 

Mrs. G. E.: Oh, yes. He was not more 
than a year old when I took him. 
Pros. Att.: You tried to give him 

good training? 

Mrs. G. E.: Yes, sir. I set him a good 
example at all times. I tried to show 
him correct usage. 

Pros. Att.: How did he repay your 
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kindness? 

Mrs. G. E. (Beginning to cry): He was 
so careless. I gave him four kinds of 
sentences, eight parts of speech and 
thousands of words to use! But he 
had no regard for my feelings. He 
tossed his verbs about, left sentences 
unfinished and was not careful to 
make his pronouns agree with their 
antecedents. 

Pros. Arr. (Soothingly): Then, you 
think he is capable of committing the 
crime of which he is accused? 

Mars. G. E.: Yes. I’m sure he is. 

Pros. Atr.: Mrs. Good English, think 
carefully and tell me if you heard 
him do any violence to this fellow, 
Verb. 

Mrs. G. E. (Doubtfully): I—1 don’t 
know. Well, yes, I think I did. 

Pros. Art.: Tell us the circumstances. 

Mrs. G. E.: It might have been last 
week when he came in from school 

JupGE (Interrupting): Madam, you are 
here to tell what you know; not what 
might have been. 

Mrs. G. E. (Looking somewhat fright- 
ened): I don’t know. 

Pros. Atr.: Thank you. That will be 
all, Mrs. English. (She leaves the 
stand.) Call the second witness, 
please. 

Barr: Vernon J. Verb. (He goes to 
stand.) Do you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you Dan 
Webster? 

Vers: I do. (He wears a bandage and 
limps.) 

Pros. Arr.: Mr. Verb, will you tell this 
court how you received these painful 
injuries? 


ceived them at the hands of that 
man. (Points to Bry.) 

Pros. Att.: Had you quarrelled? 

Vers: No. I had not provoked him in 
any way. He has always abused me. 
He never considered my tenses, nor 
my voice. He never cared whether | 
agreed with the subject. He threw 
me around, and this is the result. 
(Touches his bandaged head.) 

Pros. Art.: That is all, Mr. Verb. (He 
withdraws.) 

Acc. L. (Rising and crossing to stand): 
I should like to cross-examine the 
witness. 

JupGeE: Proceed. 

Acc. L.: Mr. Verb, you say that you did 
not provoke this attack. Now think 
carefully and tell me if you and the 
accused ever had a disagreement. 

Vers: Well, I did object to his careless 
treatment and I suppose I let him 
know it. 

Acc. L.: You have many moods, 
haven’t you? 

Vers: Yes. 

Acc. L.: You also change your tense, do 
you not? 

Vers: Yes, I do. 

Acc. L.: Sometimes you demand a 
helper, called an auxiliary, do you 
not? 

Vers: Yes, I certainly do. 

Acc. L. (Threateningly): Yet you claim 
that you have done nothing to pro- 
voke a reasonable man to anger? 

Vers (Hesitantly): Y-y-es. 

Acc. L.: I will name something for you 
which would arouse any man’s anger. | 
The principal parts of: is. You de- 
mand that they be: is, was, have been. 
Is there any reason in that, sir? 


Vers: That will not take long. I re- Vers: N-no. 
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Acc. L. (Pressing it further) : Sometimes 
you are active; sometimes passive. 
Sometimes you take an object; some- 
times you don’t. Isn’t this uncertain 
conduct enough to cause anger in any 
man who tried to learn your ways? 

Vers (Shrinking back in his chair): I 
8-S-SUPPose so. 

Pros. Att. (Coming forward): Your 
honor, I object. This man is not 
strong. He is scarcely able to be here. 
He should not be subjected to such 
treatment. ’ 

Jupee: Objection over-ruled. (To Ac- 
cusED’s Lawyer.) Proceed. 

Acc. L. (Turning to audience): Ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury — this 
man has admitted that he is unreli- 
able, changeable and thoroughly 
irritating. 

Pros. Arr. (Vigorously): I object. Mr. 
Verb is not on trial. 

Jupee: Objection sustained. 

Acc. L.: Defense rests. (Returns to his 
desk.) 

Pros. Arrt.: Bailiff, summon Mrs. 
Noun. 

BaruirF: Mrs. Noun. (She goes to the 
stand.) Do you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth so help you Webster 
always? 

Mrs. Noun: Why, of course, don’t I 
always? 

Jupge: Answer the question asked. 

Mrs. N.:I do. 

Pros. Att.: My dear young lady. I 

want you to tell me how long you 

have known the accused. 


3 4 Mrs. N.: For years and years. We’re 


old friends. 
Pros. Arr.: How has he treated you? 
j Mrs. N.: He has always been very 
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courteous. 

Pros. Atr.: You have never been dis- 
tressed in any way? 

Mrs. N.: No, not at all. 

Pros. Artr.: He never called you 
names? 

Mrs. N.: No. You see, J do that my- 
self. I name everything. 

Pros. Atr.: That will do. (Retires.) 

Acc. L. (Coming forward): I would like 
to ask the witness a few questions. 
Mrs. Noun, you have always found 
Mr. Scott courteous and agreeable, 
have you? 

Mrs. N.: Yes, I have. 

Acc. L.: He is generally regarded so? 

Mrs. N.: The only name I have for 
him is “Gentleman.” 

Acc. L.: That will be all. 

Mrs. Noun (Turns brightly to the 
JupGe): The children are so fond of 
him. (Turns toward the witness’ bench 
and calls loudly.) Preposition, come 
here and bring Conjunction and 
Interjection with you. (Three small 
girls enter, holding hands. Preposi- 
TION drags a toy wagon which is her 
“object.” They gather around the 
JupGe’s desk.) Tell the nice judge 
about the time Billy Scott found all 
of you in that paragraph where you 
were lost. 

Jupce (Reproachfully): Mrs. Noun, 
this court does not recognize the 
testimony of children. 

Mrs. N. (In great surprise): But, 
Judge, these are unusual children! 
Acc. L.: Thank you, Mrs. Noun. These 
are charming children and I am sure 
the jury understands their affection 
for my client. We will let them return 
to their places now. (Mrs. Noun and 

children leave.) 
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Pros. Arrt.: If we may resume the case, 
I should like to call the next witness, 
Your Honor. 

JupcGeE: Proceed. 

Pros. Arrt.: Please summon Addie 
Adjective, Bailiff. 

Barurr (Calling): Addie Adjective. 
(She goes to stand.) Do you swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth — so help you 
Webster? 

Aps.: I do. 

Pros. Atr.: Miss Adjective, do you 
know the accused? 

Miss Apy.: Yes, I know him. 

Pros. Arr.: Do you regard him as a 
man who respects the feelings of 
others? 

Aps.: Well, no. For instance I offer him 
a great variety of words to use, but 
he ignores them and uses just one. 
He says everything is “swell.” 
“That’s a swell pie,” “We had a 
swell game,” “He’s a swell guy” and 
“IT saw a swell ship.”” He doesn’t do 
me justice, you see! 

Pros. Arr.: That is a good point. Now, 
have you ever observed his treatment 
of Mr. Verb? 

ApjJ.: I’m afraid not. 

Pros. Arr.: Has he ever mentioned 
him to you? 

Aps.: Yes, he said he hated those 
darned old conjugations. 

Pros. Arr.: Thank you, Miss Adjec- 
tive. I am sure the jury understands 
the attitude of the accused when he 
used those terms. That will be all. 
(Miss Apsective returns to witness’ 
bench.) 

Acc. L. (Rising): I object, Your Honor. 
Such testimony is mere hearsay and 
is not relevant to the case. 
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JupGeE: Objection over-ruled. 

Pros. Arr.: Please summon Adam 
Adverb. 

Baruirr (Calling him): Adam Adverb. 
(He comes forward.) Do you promise 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you 
Webster? 

Apv.: I do (Mounts witness stand.) 

Pros. Arr.: Do you know the accused, 
Mr. Adverb? 

Apv.: Yes, quite well. 

Pros. Arr.: How has he treated you? 

Apv.: With neglect, generally. 

Pros. Arr.: Have you observed him 
with Mr. Verb? 

Apv.: Yes, indeed. He was quite vio- 
lent. He threw his principal parts all 
around. And he often failed to use an 
auxiliary for Mr. Verb though you 
know there are times when he must 
need one. 

Pros. Arr.: Give me an example of 
that treatment. 

Apv. (After a short pause): He’d say, 
“T been to the store” or “He done 
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his lessons in school. 

Pros. Arr.: Thank you, Mr. Adverb. 
That will be all. (Retiring.) 

Acc. L. (Coming forward to witness 
stand): I should like to cross examine 
the witness. 

JupGe: Proceed. 

Acc. L.: Mr. Adverb, please tell this 
court what relation you are to Mr. 
Verb. 

Apv.: I’m his half-brother. 

Acc, L.: I see. Now, Mr. Adverb, tell 
the court who supports you? 

Apv.: Why, Mr. Verb does. I’ve always 
depended on him. 

Acc. L.: You are, then, very much in- 
fluenced by what Mr. Verb thinks? 
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You usually agree with him and do 
just as he says, don’t you? 

Apv.: Well, yes, I suppose so. He is so 
much stronger than I am. 

Acc. L.: All that you said about my 
client was just what you’d heard Mr. 
Verb say, wasn’t it? 

Apv.: Well, yes, that is — I think so. 

Pros. Arr. (Rising, excitedly): I object, 
Your Honor. Testimony which has 
been given should not be altered. 

JupGEe (Rebuking him): Mr. Attorney, 
it is our task to establish the truth. 
If erroneous testimony has been 
given, it should be pointed out. Pro- 
ceed with the cross examination. 

Acc. L.:Haven’t your own feelings for 
my client been very friendly? 

Apv. (Twisting his hands): Yes, only I 
don’t know him very well. 

Acc. L.: That will be all. 

Pros. Arr. (Turns to audience): Ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury, I ask you 
to think of the testimony you have 
heard. Think of the violence which 
has been done to a valued member of 
the Good English family. Think of 
the suffering Mr. Verb has undergone 
in his principal parts, and his auxil- 
iaries. All this has been caused by the 
outrageous carelessness of that man 
who is on trial. Thinking of all these 
things, I feel sure you will feel it your 
duty to bring in a verdict of “guilty.” 
This I ask you to do, for the sake of 
the Good English family in whom we 
take such pride! You are fair and 
just. I urge you to make a just deci- 
sion. Thank you. (Sits down.) 

Jupee: Have you anything to say, Mr. 
Attorney, for the Accused? 

Ace. L. (Rising and facing audience): 
Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
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you have heard Mr. Verb admit that 
he is unreliable, changeable and not 
to be depended upon; while my cli- 
ent, Mr. Scott, is a reasonable man. 
You have heard the testimony of 
Mrs. Noun and have seen her three 
darling little daughters. They would 
not be allowed to associate with any- 
one who uses bad English. Think of 
your own difficulties with this Verb. 
Do your verbs always agree with 
their subjects? And what of your 
tenses? Do you always use the proper 
auxiliary with your past participles? 
No, ladies and gentlemen, I tell you 
no one can learn all the peculiarities 
of this fellow, Verb! For the sake of 
humanity, I ask you to find my 
client, Billy Scott, not guilty! 
JupGe: Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, you are now charged with the 
duty of sifting the testimony which 
you have heard, to determine its 
truth or falsity. This you must do 
fairly, impartially and honestly. This 
is a court of law in which no man 
should be condemned unfairly, and 
no evil-doer should be allowed to 
escape punishment. The jury will 
now render its decision. I declare this 
court in recess. (Raps with gavel.) 
Barr: (Steps to the front of the stage. 
To a member of the audience.) Will 
you act as foreman of the jury? 
Foreman (To audience): All those who 
believe Billy Scott innocent, stand. 
(Counts them.) Be seated, please. All 
who believe him guilty, stand. 
(Counts them.) Thank you. You may 
sit down, now. (Turning to face the 
Jupaeer.) We are ready, Your Honor. 
Enp1inc — Ir Founp Guiutry 
JupGe: What is the verdict? 
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Dan: Your Honor, we find the accused, 
Billy Scott, guilty as charged. 

Jupce: Billy Scott, stand and hear your 
sentence. (Bry is led by the BarLirr 
before the JupGe’s bench.) This court 
finds you guilty of the crime of using 
a singular verb with a plural noun. 
I sentence you to one year at hard 
work in Junior High School. (Bitty 
hangs his head.) Court dismissed! 

CURTAIN 


Enpinc — Ir Founp INNOCENT 
Jupee: What is the verdict? 


Dan: Your Honor, we find the accused 
innocent. 

Jupce: Billy Scott, stand to hear the 
decision of this court. (BrLLy stands 
before the Jupce.) In the opinion of 
this court, you are innocent of the 
crime of which you are accused. It is 
my duty to send you forth, a free 
man. You are at liberty to return to - 
your normal life. I declare this court 
dismissed. (Bruiy’s lawyer and wit- 
nesses crowd around him, shaking 
hands and patting him on the back.) 

CURTAIN 


Not on the Menu 


by Mary Thurmen Pyle 


Characters 

BarBaRa ANDERSON, 14, capable and 
thoughtful 

JEAN ANDERSON, 12, whose imagination 
is sometimes almost too much for the 
family 

Tommy Anperson, 11, whose friendly 
grin includes everybody 

“Bussies” Anperson, 8, a little girl 
who just bubbles over with good spirits 
and affection 

Leste Norris ; . 

nen Friends of Tommy’s 

Aunt Harriet, the Anderson children’s 
great-aunt —a severe, plain-spoken, 
somewhat terrifying old lady 

Mrs. ANDERSON, an understanding 
mother 

Sertine: The sun porch at the Ander- 
son’s house. 

At Ruse: The four Anderson children 
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are discovered busily preparing for 
some unusual event. The furniture has 
been pushed back, and in the center of 
the room a heap of sticks has been laid, 
with three large sticks crossed at top, 
in imitation of a gypsy campfire. 
Other touches are about to suggest that 
the children have been converting the 
porch into a gypsy camp. At one end of 
a table, BARBARA is counting some 
kitchen knives and forks, and JEAN is 
pasting pieces of white paper onto t/: 
backs of old playing cards. There ar? 
five finished, and she is completing thé 
sizth one. BUBBLES is fitting pieces o° 
brown crepe paper over some empty 
jelly glasses, putting rubber bands 
around the top of the glasses to hold the 
paper in place. There are already five 
glasses covered in this way, and she is 
completing the sixth. Tommy is tieing 
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a piece of burlap over a low kitchen 

stool on which a sofa pillow is laid, the 

burlap to cover the whole, producing an 
irregular, lumpy object. 

BuBBLEs: What are we really going to 
drink out of these jelly glasses, Bar- 
bara? 

JEAN (Quickly): They aren’t jelly 
glasses! They’re brown, earthenware 
mugs. That’s what gypsies would use 
— I think. 

Tommy (Looking up from his job): Ul 
bet gypsies wouldn’t have cocoa for 
supper, though. 

Jean: Now, Tommy! You promised 
you'd really play the game. We’ve 
got to pretend the cocoa is a strange 
brew that only the gypsies know how 
to make —a secret recipe handed 
down to them. 

Tommy: Okay. But you’ve sure got 
some imagination, Jean. I'll bet 
you’d like to bring some real rocks 
in here to make the porch look more 
like a gypsy camp in the mountains. 

Jean (Laughing): That’s an idea! If 
there were time, I would. But that’s 
a pretty good rock you’re making. 

Tommy (Surveying his handiwork): 
Some rock! And I have to sit on it, 
too. 

JEAN: Well, if you want to be the king 
of this gypsy tribe, you’ve got to get 
in the spirit of it. 

Bussues: I think Jean has a wonderful 
imag — imag— (She is unable to 
remember the big word.) 

BarBara: Imagination, darling. 

Busses: Imagination. That means 
she can make up swell stories, doesn’t 
it? 

Barpara: Yes, Bubbles, it does — but 
Mother asked you not to say “swell.” 


Remember? 

Bussies: I won't, Barbara. But 
Tommy and all the boys say “swell.” 

Tommy: Sure we do. You practically 
have to. There’s just no other word. 
— Say, how is this boulder for the 
gypsy king to sit on? 

Jean: That’s swell — I mean, it’s fine. 

BarpBara: Just the thing — if it will 
hold you. 

Tommy (Grinning as he sits on “rock” 
to test it): She works! I’m the king 
of the tribe — and that means you'll 
all do as I say! 

Jean (Enthusiastically): Get your cos- 
tume on. I’m just dying to see how 
you'll look. 

Barpara: I'll help you. (She selects 
from the pile of accessories a red hand- 
kerchief, which she ties around her 
brother’s head, a striped sash, which 
goes around his waist, a pair of curtain 
rings, with threads attached, which be- 
come earrings. The chatter continues 
as she adds these colorful items to 
Tommy’s ordinary costume of shirt 
and trousers.) 

Tommy: Say, I don’t know what Les 
and Bob will think of all this junk. 
(Indicating the additions to his cos- 
tume.) 

Barsara: Oh, we've got some things 
for them to dress up in, too. 

Jean: And if those two kids don’t be- 
have at our party, they'll have to 
leave, that’s all. Even if they are 
your special buddies. 

Tommy: Well, Mother said I could ask 
them, because tonight’s our club 
night. And they’re not kids. They’re 
nearly as old as you are. 

Jean: All right — but if Leslie Norris 
and Bob Brown don’t play like we 
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want them to — 

BarBara: They will, Jean. I’m sure 
they will. — Look! Doesn’t Tommy 
look wonderful? 

JEAN (Her enthusiasm returning): Isn’t 
this fun? And wasn’t Mother a darl- 
ing to let us have our supper like this? 

Buss es: I wish Mother was here, too 
—and Daddy. (Her chin begins to 
quiver.) 

BarBara (Quickly): Never mind, Bub- 
bles. Mother won’t be out long — 
and we'll have daddy home soon, I 
know. 

Tommy: These earrings won’t stay on. 

Barpara: They will if you keep still. 

JEAN: Imagine Tommy keeping still. 

Tommy: Sure I can! 

Busses (Going to her brother and hug- 
ging him): Oh, Tommy, you look so 
sweet! 

Tommy: Sweet! (His tone is one of great 
disgust at the very idea.) 

Barpara (Laughing): Well, take the 
earrings off till time to begin. There’s 
more work to do before you can take 
take your place on yon throne and 
boss us around. 

Jean: I'll say there is. Get the flash- 
lights and see how the fire works. 
Tommy: I knew you girls would find 

more work for me to do. 

Barpara: But there’s always a lot of 
things that only boys know how to 
do. 

Tommy (Flattered): Oh, well — (He 
goes out.) I'll get the flashlights. 

Busses: I’ve finished the jelly glasses 
— (Hastily.) — I mean the — the — 
what kind of mugs did you say they 
were, Jean? 

Jean: Earthenware. 

Barpara: Come here, Bubbles, and let 


me fix you up. (BUBBLES crosses to 
Barsara, who adds beads and a 
headdress to her little sister’s outfit.) 

Jean: And I’ve finished the menus. 
Don’t they look wonderful on the 
backs of these old playing cards? 
You see, (7’0 BuBBLEs) gypsies tell 
fortunes with cards, and that’s how 
I got the idea of putting our menus 
on them. 

Tommy (Returning with two flashlights): 
Here they are. (All bend over eagerly 
as he turns them on and places them 
among the twigs and brown paper 
which are on the floor in the center of 
the room, to give the effect of a lighted 
fire.) 

Barpara: That looks wonderful! That 
was your idea, Tommy. 

Tommy (With no false modesty): And a 
darned good one. 

Barpara: Tommy! Mother does so 
want us to grow up speaking nicely. 

Tommy: Well, if daddy were here, he’d 
understand how a fellow has to say 
“darn” and “swel!” sometimes. 

Bussies: When will daddy come 
home? Do you know, Barbara? 

Barpsara: The doctor says he should 
stay at the sanatorium for several 
more months. 

Tommy: And he'll be all well then, 
won’t he? 

Barpara: Yes —if he can just stay 
there a while longer. 

Jean: If only we could think of a way 
to keep him at the sanatorium. It 
seems like all of us together could 
raise the money — somehow. 

Tommy: What could a bunch of kids 
like us do to get the money? Gosh, I 
wish I were older. I could get a job. 

Jean: And so could I! 
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BarBARA (Firmly): Now, listen, chil- 
dren! Mother doesn’t want us to 
worry about things. She said so — 
very distinctly. The best we can do 
is keep happy and cheerful. Daddy 
would want that, too. 

Jean: There’s great-aunt Harriet! 

Tommy: Sure—and she could give 
mother the money she needs, if she 
weren’t a stingy old sour-puss. 

BarBARA: Tommy, you mustn’t say 
such things. Mother says if worse 
comes to worse, she’ll ask Aunt Har- 
riet for help, but you know mother. 
She’ll not ask unless there’s no other 
way out. 

Busses: Maybe Aunt Harriet doesn’t 
know daddy is sick. 

BarBARA: Of course she does — but 
perhaps she doesn’t realize we need 
money so badly. Poor darling mother 
has done everything she can to make 
some extra money. 

Jean (With spirit): I’m not afraid of 
Aunt Harriet! I'll ask her for some 
money when she pays that promised 
call on us — if she really does come, 
which I doubt. 

Busses (Hugging her sister): Jeannie! 
You’re not afraid of anybody. 

Barsara: Of course we can’t ask her 
for help. If it has to be done, mother 
will do it. As a loan, of course. And 
daddy must never know. He must 
believe we're getting along all right, 
or he hasn’t as much chance to get 
well. 

Jean: And we are getting along all 
right! Aren’t we having a marvellous 
time this very minute, with our 
gypsy dinner? (This brings them all 
happily back to matters at hand.) 

Barpara: Read the menu, Jean. 
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JEAN: I’m calling the stew ‘‘ Hungarian 
goulash.” There were Hungarian 
gypsies, weren’t there? 

Barsara: There must have been. 

Tommy: But I'll bet their old goulash 
couldn’t hold a candle to mother’s 
beef stew with vegetables. 

Bussies: I wish mother was here to 
eat it with us. 

Tommy: Trust mother to drop every- 
thing to go sit with old Mrs. An- 
drews. 

Busses: Won’t mother have any 
dinner? 

Barsara: Of course she will, Bubbles. 
She’ll probably have a delicious 
dinner, as well as the three dollars 
she’ll make. 

Tommy: Old Mrs. Andrews is plenty 
rich. Mother will probably have 
chicken and ice-cream and — 

JEAN (Briskly): But no fun! Now, be- 
sides the Hungarian goulash, I have 
down (consulting her menu again) 
“gypsy brew” — that’s the cocoa. 
And for the rolls I wrote, “crusty 
bread baked fresh over the coals.” 
We can pretend we really are toast- 
ing them, you see. 

Tommy (Guffawing): Over the flash- 
lights! 

Jean (Glowering): Tommy! Are you 
going to play or not? 

Barpara: Of course he is. What else, 
Jean? 

JEAN: Well, the apples and grapes we 
are supposed to have gathered as 
we travelled through the country. 

Tommy: Swiped ’em, you mean? 

JeaN (Dubious over the moral issue 
involved): Well—no. Maybe we 
worked in the orchards for them. It 
was hard to think up fancy names 



















































































































































































for just apples and grapes. I’ve heard 
of “apples of Hesperides.” 

Barpara (Superior): Oh, they were in 
Greek mythology. 

Tommy: There was a movie called 
“Grapes of Wrath.” 

Jean: But that didn’t have anything 
to do with gypsies, silly. I thought 
“apples of happiness” sounded nice, 
and I’ve called the grapes “vintage 
grapes.”” (Giggles.) I don’t know ex- 
actly what that means, but it makes 
them sound good. 

BarBara: Everything is ready to serve 
Let’s get dressed, Jean. The boys 
will be here soon. 

Jean: May I wear the orange-colored 
scarf? (The two girls begin to add their 
embellishments. At this moment there 
is a war whoop from outside. Lesiir 
and Bos are approaching!) 

Jean: Did you say the boys would be 
here? 

Tommy: Hot dog! It’s Les and Bob. 
(He goes to the porch door and unlocks 
it. Lesiire and Bos burst in. They are 
noisy, pleasant, average boys, about 
Tommy’s age and his special cronies.) 

Leste (Entering): Whoopee! Hey, 
everybody! 

Bos: Hail, hail, the gang’s all here! 

Leste: What kind of eats are we going 
to have? 

Bos: Is your mother out? 

Barpara (Firmly): Yes, mother’s out. 
But that doesn’t mean you boys can 
raise the roof. 

Lesuie (Taking in Tommy’s costume): 
Hey, look at Tom! 

Bos (Bursting out laughing; quoting a 
popular song): “You ought to be in 
pitchers!” 

Barsara: “Pictures,” Bob. “Pitchers” 
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is simply dreadful. 

Bos: Yeah, but the song says “pitch- 
ers.” 

Tommy: You fellows have to dress up 
like this, too. Only I’m the king of 
the tribe, see. (He struts about.) 

Bos: Oh, yeah! Then I'll be the Prime 
Minister. 

Lesuie: And I’ll be — who has charge 
of the food? — I'll be chief cook. 
Jean: Here, boys, put on your scarves 

and handkerchiefs. 

Busses: And put your earrings on. 

Les.ie: Sure we will, Bubbles. 

Bos (With a bow): Anything Miss 
Bubbles Anderson asks, we will do! 

Lesuiz (Bowing also): Bubbles, our 
future glamour girl! 

Barpara: We will eat as soon as we're 
all fixed. It’s to be a gypsy supper, 
out here on the porch, you know. 
(There is the sound of a long, firm ring 
at the doorbell. They all stand silent for 
a moment.) 

Jean: Didn’t mother say we shouldn't 
answer the doorbell when she’s out? 

Barpara: Yes, she did. (The ring is re- 
peated.) 

Tommy: I’m not afraid. I'll go. 

BarBara: Wait, Tommy. Maybe 
they'll go away. 

Jean: Maybe we should telephone 
mother. 

Barpara: Oh, no. She said not to 
phone her unless something really 
urgent came up. 

Bussues: I’m — scared. 

Barpara: No, you're not, darling. 
Nothing could hurt us, with so many 
of us here. 

Lesuie: Especially with all us fellows. 

Bos: Let’s scare ’em off, whoever it is. 
Come on—let’s give the school 





yell. (Without more ado, the three boys 
let out awar whoop of terrifying volume. 
The girls burst out laughing in spite of 
themselves. There is a sudden loud 
knock at the porch door. The laughers 
and the whoopers all stop in their 
tracks, frozen. The knock is repeated, 
followed by a sharp, feminine voice 
from outside.) 

Aunt Harriet (From outside): Why 
doesn’t someone open this door? 
(She shakes the door.) Open this door! 
It’s Harriet Anderson — it’s your 
great-aunt Harriet! 

BarBara (Jn a whisper): Aunt Harriet! 
My goodness! 

JEAN: What’s she doing here? She 
wasn’t supposed to come till next 
week. 

Tommy: Let’s pretend we don’t hear 
her. 

Barsara: Of all times! But we simply 
must open the door. After all, she is 
our aunt. 

Tommy (Deprecatingly): Our great- 
aunt! 

Aunt Harriet: Children! Don’t you 
hear me? 

BarBara (Going to the door and opening 
it): Hello! Do come in. You are our 
Aunt Harriet, aren’t you? 

Aunt Harrier (At door): Of course I 
am. 

BaRBARA: Please excuse us for not 
opening the door when you first 
knocked. We were frightened for a 
minute, because we’re alone. Mother 
isn’t here right now. (Aunt Harriet, 
tall, angular, rather forbidding, enters. 
She is about 60, grey-haired. She peers 
about in a curious but not unkind 
way.) 

Aunt Harriet: Oh! I’m sorry if I 


frightened you. (Drily.) I thought 
that you were merely making so 
much noise you didn’t hear me. 

BarBara (Apologetically): We were 
making a lot of noise, I guess. 

Aunt Harriet: And who are all these 
children? I didn’t know the family 
was so large. 

Barpara: Oh, only four of us belong 
here. I’m Barbara. 

Aunt Harriet: The oldest. I remem- 
ber you. Your father brought you to 
New York to see me once. 

Barpara: And this is Jean — she’s 
twelve. And Tommy (she draws 
Tommy away from the other two boys) 
—this is Tommy — he’s eleven. And 
this is the baby — she’s eight. 

Aunt Harriet (Looking them over ap- 
praisingly and stopping at BUBBLES) : 
The youngest. Harriet! Named after 
me, your mother wrote me. 

Busses (In innocent friendliness): 
I’m Bubbles. 

Barpara (Hastily): You see, we 
thought “Harriet” sort of — sort of 
serious sounding for Bubbles. She is 
so — so bubbling over all the time. 
And she’s such a happy little soul — 

Aunt Harriet: I see! You can’t be 
happy if your name’s Harriet, I 
presume. (Fizes Leste and Bos 
with her glance. They stand in comical 
attitudes of embarrassment.) Who are 
these? 

Tommy (With his friendly grin): They 
are my special pals. We’re the three 
Musketeers — “One for all, and all 
for one.” (The boys go into position, 
with arms around each other's shoul- 
ders, in the famed Three Musketeers 
style.) 

Aunt Harriet: You don’t look like the 
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Three Musketeers to me. 

Tommy: My goodness! I forgot these 
rigs. 

Jean: We're playing gypsy, Aunt 
Harriet. Mother said we could, while 
she was out. 

Aunt Harriet: Where is your mother? 

BarBaRA: She’s— she’s out on an 
errand. But I'll phone her right away 
to come home. (She starts into the 
house.) 

Aunt Harrier: Nothing of the sort! 
(BarBara comes back.) It’s all work- 
ing out very nicely. I came on purpose 
at a time your mother wasn’t expect- 
ing me. And with her out — that’s 
even better. You can tell a great deal 
about a family if you study the chil- 
dren of that family when the parents 
aren’t around. — Well, aren’t you 
going to ask me to sit down? And 
have dinner with you? 

Barpara: Of course! Where are our 
manners! (The three girls help AUNT 
Harriet off with her coat and hat. 
Gradually the atmosphere thaws, as, 
childlike, they begin to take their aunt 
into their jolly evening’s plans.) 

Jean: It’s a funny dinner — but we 
think it’s going to be fun. It’s a gypsy 
dinner. 

Barpara (Explaining, as the eldest): 
You see, Mother had to be out for a 
few hours, and she left our dinner all 
ready — it’s beef stew — 

JEAN (Clapping her hand over Bar- 
BARA’s mouth): No, it isn’t! (To 
Aunt Harriet) We’re playing it’s 
gypsy food, and we’ve a menu, 
pasted on the backs of old playing 
cards. 

Bussies: And I fixed the jelly — 
(Catching herself) the earthenware 
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mugs. There aren’t but six, but you 
can have mine. 

Tommy: And I’m the king of the tribe. 

Lesuie: I’m the Prime Minister. Do 
gypsies have prime ministers? 

Bos: I’m head-man in the food depart- 
ment. 

Jean: And all of this is the gypsy camp. 
We’re going to eat out here on the 
porch. Mother said we could. 

Aunt Harriet: Where is your mother, 
may I ask? 

Barpara: She is staying with one of 
our neighbors who is an invalid. 

Aunt Harriet: Very commendable — 
if she doesn’t neglect her family. 

Tommy: She gets three dollars for it — 
and we sure need the money. 

Busses: For daddy. 

By, rpara: Children! 

Aunt Harriet: Oh, I see. 

BarpBara (Quickly): Don’t let’s bother 
Aunt Harriet with things like that. 
We want you to have a good time, 
Aunt Harriet. 

Jean (Inspired): You can dress up! 
We've plenty of beads and scarves. 
Tommy: And you can sit on this rock 
if you want to — (Grinning.) — only 
it isn’t really a rock and might break 

with you. 

Aunt Haratet: In that case, I'll take 
the armchair. 

JEAN: But not before you’ve dressed up 
like a gypsy. Here, let me fix you. 
(She and Barpara tie a bright hand- 
kerchief around Aunt Harrtet’s 
head, before she can protest — if she 
meant to protest—and put some 
beads around her neck.) 

Bussies: Oh, you look so nice, Aunt 
Harriet. Let me put some bracelets 
on you. (She stands against AUNT 
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Haraiet’s knee and slips a bracelet 
over her wrist.) 

BaRBARA: Boys!—I mean, Prime 
Minister and Chief Cook — bring 
on the dinner! The king of the tribe 
will show you where it is, while we 
entertain our honored guest. (She 
bows before Aunt Harriet, and the 
rest follow her lead, all laughing mer- 
rily. The three boys march out in style, 
executing an “ About, face! Forward, 
march!”’) 

Jean: Here’s our menu, Aunt Harriet. 
It’s just crazy names for what we 
are going to have. (Aunt Harriet 
takes the “menu” and studies it, a 
little smile beginning to play about the 
corner of her mouth.) 

BarBaRa: I’m sorry you struck us on 
stew night. Mother says beef stew 
with vegetables is healthy and filling 
— for a bunch of children. 

Bussies (Innocently): And it’s cheap. 

BarBara: Bubbles! Ssh! (The boys re- 
turn, bringing in an old-fashioned iron 


kettle, the handle of which they have put 
across a broomstick. They set it down 
over the make-believe fire.) 

Leste: Goulash! Lemme at it. 

Bos: This stuff smells swell, no matter 
what you call it. 

Tommy (Taking his place on his 
“throne’’): Bring on the eats! 


Busses (V ery seriously): You mustn’t 
say “swell” and “eats.” (They all 
laugh at her manner.) 

Jean: Oh, this is such fun! Don’t you 
love being a gypsy, Aunt Harriet? 
Tommy: I think you ought to be the 

gypsy queen, Aunt Harriet. 

Barpara: I do hope you don’t mind 
pretending with us. 

Aunt Harrier: Not at all. I rather 
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imagine I'll have a very enlightening 
— and entertaining time of it. And 
before the dinner is served, may I 
quote some words apropos to the 
occasion. They are words a real 
gypsy once said: “There’s night and 
day, brother, both sweet things. 
There’s the sun and stars, brother, 
all sweet things. There’s the wind in 
the heath.” (There is a pause.) 

JEAN (Sighs): That’s beautiful! 

Aunt Harriet (Softly): I hadn’t 
thought of those words for years. 

Busses: I like you, Aunt Harriet. 

Tommy: Food! Food! That’s a sweet 
thing, too! 

Lesuie: I'll say! (There is a chatter and 
a clatter as the girls begin to serve the 
plates. The party is beginning to get 
into its stride as the curtain falls to 
indicate the passage of an hour or so.) 

a * * 

At Rise: Mrs. ANDERSON is seated at 
the table, and the four ANDERSON 
CHILDREN are grouped around her. 
Mrs. ANDERSON is an attractive, 
energetic, but gentle and understanding 
woman. She has just come in from 
Mrs. AnpREws’, and has taken off her 
hat and coat, which lie on the table. 
She is reading a note written on a piece 
of notebook paper. The children show 
by their attitudes their affection for 
their mother and their interest in what 
she is reading. 

Mrs. ANpEeRsON: But what did your 
Aunt Harriet say, Barbara? 

Barpara: She said she couldn’t spend 
the night. I really did urge her to, 
mother. 

JEAN: She said she’d go back to the 
hotel and drop by again tomorrow. 

Tommy: And that she’d leave you this 
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note. I gave her a sheet of my note- 
book to write it on. 

Mrs. AnpERSON: I can’t understand 
her coming before the time she set 
for her visit. Did you explain why I 
was away, Barbara? 

BarBara: Oh, yes, mother. I think she 
understood. 

Jean: And she had a wonderful time at 
our party —didn’t she, Barbara? 
She dressed up and everything. 

BarBara: She certainly seemed to en- 
joy it. 

Busses: And she ate some of every- 
thing. 

Tommy: I'll say she was a good egg. 

Mrs. Anperson: Tommy! 

Tommy: I mean—a very nice—a 
very nice old lady. We had plenty of 
fun. 

Busszes: I like Aunt Harriet. She let 
me put the jewelry on her. And she 
liked the mugs I fixed out of the jelly 

_ glasses. 

Mrs. Anperson (Reading the note): 
“Dear Charlotte.” 

Barsara: What does she say? 

Jean: Read it oyt loud, mother. 

Mrs. Anperson (Begins to smile 
quietly as she continues to read): “I 
attended a very wonderful dinner 
party this evening. I liked every- 
thing on the menu (that was really a 


very tasty beef stew, besides being 
‘healthy and filling’), but I particu- 
larly liked the things I found at that 
dinner which were not on the menu. 
I shall give myself the pleasure of a 
more formal call tomorrow. Harriet.” 
And here’s a postscript. “Don’t 
worry about the future, my dear 
Charlotte. ‘There’s night and day, 
brother, both sweet things.’ H.” 

Jean: She told us that, too. A gypsy 
said it. 

Barsara: But what does she mean by 
things not on the menu? 

Mrs. Anperson: I think I understand 
that. She meant (looking at BarBara) 
tact and grace; (looking at Jean) and 
wit and imagination; (she rumples 
Tommy’s hair fondly and he grins at 
her). She meant friendliness and 
good-nature. (She lifts Bussies to 
her knee.) And affection. Yes, she 
certainly meant affection. 

Bussies: She said I was named 
Harriet, but I said no, I was “ Bub- 
bles.” 

Mrs. Anperson: You didn’t! And 
you're supposed to be named after 
her. Oh, my goodness! (They are all 
laughing at their mother’s tone of comic 
dismay, as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Characters 
Aunt MarTHa 
CAROL, her niece 
Uncie Davip 
Danny, his son 
NB .&, a black squirrel 
ScurRY, a red squirrel 
Farry Nympu, Queen of Flower Fairies 
FLower Farries 
Srye1a, Fairy of Destruction 
FoLtLoweErs of Stygia 


Scene 1 


Tre: The present. 

SertinG: A comfortable living room in 
the farmhouse of Uncle David. En- 
trances right and left. 

Ar Rise: Aunt Marrna is darning. 
Caro looks up from her book and 
studies her Aunt who appears troubled. 

Carou: Aunt Martha, Danny says that 
something is worrying you and Uncle 
David. Is it about me? 

Aunt Marrna: Of course not, dear. 
We love to have you with us and you 
always seem very happy here. 

Carou (Moves close to her Aunt): Then 
what is it, Auntie? Perhaps I can 
help. Sometimes children can help 
a lot more than grown-ups think 
they can. 

Aunt Martua: There is nothing that 
you can do, Carol. It’s Mother 
Nature’s job. She has workers that 
are good and generous. But some are 
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cruel and treacherous. It’s the strong- 
est force that wins. 

Carnot: I don’t understand, Aunt 
Martha. What do you mean? 

Aunt Martna: Well, we’ve been wait- 
ing for days for the maple sap to flow. 
Uncle David’s had everything ready 
at the sugar house, but there’s not a 
drop to boil. 

Caro: That’s very strange, isn’t it, 
Aunt Martha? 

Aunt Marra: Yes, Carol. Uncle 
David wanted the sugar money, this 
year, for a new roof on the big barn. 
The silo needs fixing, too. The last 
wind almost tore it down. 

Caro: (Suppressing a yawn): Don’t 
worry, Auntie. Everything will turn 
out all right, I’m sure. 

Aunt Martna: Off to bed now, darling. 
Uncle David and Danny should be 
through with their chores, soon. 

Caro.: (Kisses her Aunt): Good night, 
Auntie. And say good night to Uncle 
David and Danny for me. 

Aunt Marrua: I'll do that. Good 
night, dear, and pleasant dreams. 
(Carou exits right. Aunt MARTHA 
continues darning. Uncite Davin 
and Danny enter left. Uncue Davin 
remains near AUNT Marta. DANNY 
walks toward the table. He picks up 
Carou’s book.) 

Danny: Where’s Carol, Mom? 

Aunt Marrna: She’s gone to bed. Told 
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me to say good night to both of you. 

Uncie Davin: Wonderful sugar weather, 
Martha. The snow drifts are as hard 
as marble. When the warm sun comes 
out tomorrow, the trees should pump 
plenty of sap into the buckets. 
(Sighs) The tinkle of the drops cer- 
tainly would be sweet music to my 
ears. 

Aunt Marrna: Let’s hope for the 
best, David. (Rises) I'll take a look 
at my bread dough before I go up- 
stairs. 

Uncte Davin: I’m off, too. (Aunt 
Marrtua evits left.) You’d better get 
to bed, Danny. Be sure to turn off 
the lights. Good night, son. 

Danny: Good night, Dad. (UNcLE 
Davin exits right.) (Looking at 
Carot’s book.) Fairy Tales — 
(Chuckles) just like a girl. (Reads 
aloud) Queen of the Lily Fairies. 
(Caro enters. She is dressed for out- 
doors.) 

Caro. (Calls softly): Danny! 

Danny (Astonished): Where do you 
think you’re going this time of night? 

Caro.: I’m going to the Bush to set 
the sugar free. 

Danny: Don’t talk nonsense, Carol. 
That comes from reading too many 
fairy tales. Go back to bed now, like 
a good girl. 

Caro.: I’m going to the Bush, Danny. 
I must help Uncle David. 

Danny: You can’t go alone. Wait until 
I get my hat and coat and I'll go 
with you. (Ezits left. Lights dim.) 

Caro (In a hushed voice): The Fairy 
of the Lily! (Stage grows dark.) 


CURTAIN 


« * « 
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ScENE 2 

Serrine: Background of sugar maples, 
Buckets hanging from spiles. Traces 
of snow on the ground. A blue light 
pervades the scene. 

At Rise: Enter Caro and Danny. 

Caro: How hushed the woods seem. 
See the furry twigs hanging like 
fringes from the branches. 

Danny: Look at the brawny arms of 
that oak. They seem to weigh down 
the gnarled and knotted trunk. (A 
weird wail breaks the silence. Caron 
clings to DANNY.) 

Caro (Frightened): What’s that? 

Danny: Only a screetch owl. What was 
it that made you come here, Carol? 

Caro: A voice at my window. 

Danny: What did it say? 

Carov: It was a soft, sighing voice and 
it kept saying over and over and 
over again: 

Haste! Haste 
To the grove 
Where trilliums bloom, 
Set free the sugar, 
Dispel the gloom. 
(Nm™BLE enters from upstage left.) 

Danny (Astonished): A black squir- 
rel! 

Neste: It was the voice of South 
Wind that you heard, Carol. He 
brought me here from the Isle of 
Unity. 

Danny: Who are you? And where is 
the Isle of Unity? 

Nise: I am Nimble. I come from an 
island where no man ever has set his 
foot. There, the animals, last of their 
kind, dwell in peace and safety. 
South Wind will bring me back when 
my task is done. 

Caro_: How can we help, Nimble? 











NmeBie: The evil fairy, Stygia, has 
made her home in these woods. It is 
the will of Fairy Nymph, the Queen 
of Flower Fairies to rid their dwelling 
place of her wicked presence. 

Danny: Lead the way, Nimble. We'll 
drive her out. 

Nrmsue: There is much to be done, 
Danny, before that can be accom- 
plished. Stygia has imprisoned Fairy 
Nymph in the heart of an Easter 
Lily that blooms among the trilliums. 
Carol must set her free. 

Danny: Why not I, kind Nimble? 

Nm ez: Only a mortal who believes in 
good fairies has that power. 

Carnot: What must I do to release 
Fairy Nymph, wise Nimble? 

Nmsue: Touch the Lily lightly and 
say, 

Spirit of flowers, 
Come forth 

In the purple night, 
To restore 

As before 

A world of light. 

Caro: I shall free her at once. (Ezits 
upstage right.) 

NimBue: Now I, too, must leave, for 
Scurry, the red squirrel, has news of 
Stygia for me. But I shall return in 
good time. (Exits behind the old oak.) 
(A rosy glow replaces the blue light. 
Soft music heralds the approach of the 
Famy Queen. The Fatry moves 
gracefully to center stage. CaRoL 
follows.) 

Farry Nympu: My gratitude for your 
help, dear Carol. 

Carnot: We came to serve, lovely 
Queen. 

Danny: This must be a dream. 

Farry Nympa: We must set to work, 





at once, to destroy evil Stygia and 
her wicked followers. (Turning to 
Danny.) Hasten to the knoll of the 
tall oak. There, Preacher Jack lies 
fast asleep in his bed of last autumn’s 
brown leaves. It is early to summon 
him but we need his help. Arouse 
him thus: 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Waken for me, 
Queen Fairy Nymph 
Hath need of thee. 

Danny: I hurry to do your bidding, 
gracious Fairy Queen. 

Farry Nympu: And now, I shall call 
forth my loyal subjects, the Flower 
Fairies. (The theme music is heard. 
Farry Nympu, moving her arms 
gracefully, sways rhythmically in the 
center of the stage. The Fiower 
Farrres enter from various parts of 
the stage and continue their interpre- 
tive dancing with Farry Nympu as the 
center. Enter Nimp_e and Scurry. 
Music ceases.) 

Nise: Gracious Majesty, I brought 
Scurry, who has news of Stygia for 
you. 

Scurry (Bowing deeply): Royal High- 
ness, wicked Stygia came to live in 
this grove, last year, after destroying 
Farmer Parker’s woods. She put her 
blight upon the chestnut tree in 
which she lives and is spreading her 
destruction to the other trees. 

Farry Nympu: How did she weave her 
spell over the sugar maples? 

Scurry: After the sugar elves had 
finished their work last spring, they 
began eagerly their tasks for the 
coming season. Merrily, they gath- 
ered some of the life-giving juice of 
the trees which later they were to 




















































change into sugar. 

Caro: Then what happened, Scurry? 

Scurry: Wicked Stygia sent great 
numbers of her deadly followers in- 
to the leaves. (Turning to Farry 
Nympu.) Alas! Your willing toilers 
were unable to reach their store- 
houses in the ray-cells of the bran- 
ches. 

Farry Nymps: Could my faithful 
elves save none of the precious sub- 
stance? 

Scurry: I am indeed happy to tell 
Your Majesty that they have suc- 
ceeded in storing great quantities in 
the sapwood of the trees. But the 
enemies are constantly on guard, and 
your loyal subjects are unable to 
free the sweet fluid. 

NB e: We will find a way to destroy 
these evil forces. 

CaroL: Peace and joy must reign 
again. (Enter JacK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
and Danny.) 

Jack (Bowing): Trniy, your need of me 
must be great, Queen Fairy, to 
waken me long before my time to 
arise. 

Farry Nympu: Evil will be unleashed 
tonight. You must help destroy it. 
What knowledge do you bring? 

Jack: Among the growing things under 
the earth, it is whispered that Stygia 
and her wretched crew come from 
their hiding places just before dawn. 
They can live only in darkness where 
not even the tiniest ray of light 
penetrates. 

Fary Nympu: It is well, Preacher 
Jack. Now, my course is clear. 
Nimble! Scurry! 

NimBie and Scurry: At your com- 
mand, Fairy Queen. 


Farry Nympu: Take this message to 
North Wind. It is time for him to 
return to the Cave of the Winds. 
Tell him to summon South Wind to 
come to me at once, and to bring 
with him the earliest and brightest 
sunbeams. 

NimB_e and Scurry (Bowing): Your 
Majesty’s orders will be carried out 
at once. (Exit right. The rosy light 
changes to dark blue. High, crackling 
laughter is heard offstage. Sound of 
thunder. Complete darkness. As the 
blue light returns, SryGia is seen 
downstage left. Her face is ugly and 
distorted. She moves towards center 
stage. Others group about Farry 
Nymps at left of stage.) 

Sryeia (Laughing weirdly): Come out, 
my workers, into the sheltering 
darkness. Come out, my pets who 
feed upon the life-blood of growing 
things. Come out, gall-makers and 
leaf-rollers and leaf-miners. 

Munch, crunch, 

Suck, bleed 

The strongest tree 

The smallest seed. 
(Sryeia continues her laughter as the 
ugly forms of her gnome-like followers 
gather about her.) 

Danny (Grasping a log): I'll end these 
loathsome creatures. 

Farry Nympu: Nay, Danny. Alone, 
you cannot vanquish them. To de- 
stroy this evil, all must work to- 
gether. 

Caro (Looking upward): Dear South 
Wind, please, please speed to our aid. 

Farry Nympx: Wood Lilies! Violets! 
Send out your pure fragrance to 
cleanse this poisonous air. (The 
flowers move about gracefully to the 
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theme music. Sryaia’s FoLLOwerRs 
begin to reel and roll toward exits on the 
left of the stage. The blue light grows 
dimmer as the rosy light slowly re- 
places it.) 

Carnot (Happily): South Wind has 
arrived in time. He brings the glor- 
ious sunbeams with him. (Sryae1a 
and her workers flee with wild shrieks. 
A loud crash is heard offstage.) 

Farry Nympu: They are destroyed 
forever. (Theme music.) 

Farry Frowers (Fluttering joyfully): 
We are free! We are free! (DANNY 
and Caro dance with the Farries.) 

Jack (Solemnly): Evil cannot live in 
the light of Dawn. 

Farry Nympu: And now, we must de- 
part. There is much to be done to 
array Mother Earth in her lovely 
spring gown. Listen, Carol. Listen, 
Danny. (Music ceases. A faint, tin- 
kling sound is heard. Carouw and 
Danny run to the trees as Fatry 
Nympu and the others disappear.) 

Danny (Throwing his hat into the air): 
Hear the sap bubble and run! 

Caron (Listening): I can hear its in- 
ward singing. 

Danny (Looking around): They are 
gone. 
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se ® Carou: Not gone, Danny. Just invisi- 
ble, for I can feel their presence. 

ie, CURTAIN 

le- * * . 

10- Scene 3 


Sertine: Same as Scene 2. Bright lights. 

Danny: Carol, can you forgive me for 
making fun of your belief in fairies? 

Carou: Of course, Danny. Here comes 
Uncle David. 

Uncte Davin (Astonished): What are 
you two doing here at this time of 
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the morning? 

Caro and Danny: We helped to save 
the sugar maples. 

Uncie Danny (Laughing): Well, well, 
I hope you succeeded. (Inspects the 
buckets.) Sure enough. I’ve never 
seen a finer run of sap. (Walks 
thoughtfully to center stage.) The 
strangest thing happened last night. 
(Caro and Danny stand on either 
side of Uncte Davin. They exchange 
knowing glances.) The big chestnut 
tree that I meant to cut down this 
week was uprooted. I can’t under- 
stand it. There wasn’t much of a 
wind, last night. The tree had a 
blight but I expected to have a hard 
time cutting her down. 

Caro: Isn’t it wonderful that you’ve 
been saved all that trouble? 

Uncie Davin: And to add to all the 
mystery, the tree lies in the center 
of a great circle of scorched earth. 
Something weird and unnatural has 
been happening in these woods. I 
certainly can’t make it out. 

Caro: Will anything ever grow there 
again, Uncle David? 

Uncie Davin: Indeed there will, Carol. 
The underbrush and ugly weeds have 
been burned away. If you watch 
carefully, before long, baby maples 
will be pushing their way up into the 
light. And those wild flowers that 
you love, will make a carpet that 
only fairies know how to weave. 

Caro: Uncle David, then you do be- 
lieve in fairies, don’t you? 

Uncte Davin: Well, dear, I don’t 
know exactly what you’d call it. 
But after breakfast, Danny and I will 
change the dead tree into logs that 
will help make delicious syrup.That’s 
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some kind of magic. 

Carou: May I help, too? 

Danny: You skim the rich, brown 
nectar, Carol. That fragrance should 
gladden the heart of every good 
fairy. (A bell is heard in the distance.) 

Uncite Davin: That’s Mother calling 
us for breakfast. We mustn’t keep 
her waiting. Come along, children. 


(Ezit Uncte Davin and Danny.) 
Danny (Offstage): Hurry, Carol. 
Caro: Coming, Danny. (She looks 

about, reluctant to leave.) Thank you, 

Fairy Nymph. Thank you, happy 

woodland creatures for saving our 

Sugar Bush. (Ezits.) 

CURTAIN 


The Animal Court 


by Evva Brinker 


Characters 
Bossy JUDGE 
JEAN PLANK 
Maras. BLake Bow. 
OFFICER Pai. 


and siz boys and girls without speaking 
parts 

SettinG: A simple living room. 

At Rise: Bossy and JEAN enter with 
books and colors which they place on 
the table. 

Jean: What are you going to color 
today, Bobby? 

Bossy: I’m not going to color. I’m go- 
ing to read my new book. (He takes a 
book and goes to the cot or easy chair.) 

Jean (Sits in a large chair at the head 
of the table and opens a color book): 1 
think I'll color my ship pictures. 
(She begins, then looks up.) Did you 
feed Tippy? 

Bossy: Don’t bother me, Jean. I’m 
reading. 

Jean (Reproachfully): Bobby! You 
didn’t feed Tippy again. 


Bossy: I'll bet you didn’t feed Caruso 
either. 

Jean: Yes, I did. And I washed his 
cup and gave him some lettuce, too. 

Bossy: Birds are easier to feed than 
dogs. You don’t have to go outside 
to feed a bird. (Enter Mrs. Buaxke.) 

Mrs. Buiake: Well! Everybody busy. 
Has anyone time to go to the store 
with me? 

Jean: I'll go, Mother. I’m just coloring. 

Bossy: I want to finish my book. 

Mrs. Buake: Bobby, you fed and wa- 
tered the dog, didn’t you? 

Bossy: I will in a minute, Mother. 
He’s all right. (He turns a page.) 

Mrs. Biake: Better do it right now. 
And take him with you if you go to 
the park. He needs the exercise. 

Bossy: Yes, Mother. Good-bye. 

Mrs. Buake and Jean: Good-bye. 
(They go out. Bossy throws down his 
book petulantly.) 

Bossy: You’d think the way people act 
it was going to kill that dog to be 





tied up and wait for his breakfast a 
little. (He lies back and closes his eyes. 
After a moment a Boy enters dressed 
like a policeman. Bossy sits up and 
rubs his eyes.) Who are you? 

Orricer: I’m here to see if you fed your 
dog. 

Bossy: No, I haven’t. But Tippy’s all 
right. He doesn’t mind waiting a 
little. 

Orricer: You mean to say he’s still 
tied up with no food or water today? 

Bossy: You see I intend to give him 
food and water, but — 

Orricer (Interrupting): Stop! I must 
call in the Animal Court. (He goes to 
the door and blows several toots on a 
small horn. Siz Boys and siz Grris 
enter carrying small chairs.) This is 
the Jury! (They place the chairs in a 
row at one side and sit down. The 
Orricer blows several longer, louder 
toots. A Boy in a black robe enters.) 
And this is the Judge! (The jurors 
rise till the JupGE is seated in JEAN’S 
chair, then they sit, too.) 

Jupce: Ahem! What is the case before 
the Court today? 

Orricer: The case, your honor, is the 
case of Bobby Blake who tied his dog 
and didn’t give him food and water. 

Bossy: But, your honor, I intended to 
give him — 

Jupce (Pounding with his gavel): 
Silence! Never speak till you're 
spoken to! (Everyone looks at Boppy 
angrily.) Now, Officer, have you any 
witnesses to prove that this is true? 

Orricer: Yes, your honor. There are 
four witnesses who will prove all I 
say. 

Jupce: Bring them in. (The Orricer 
goes out and returns with a Boy carry- 
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ing before him a wide, long board that 
comes up to his chin. Around the board 
is fastened a dog leash.) 

Orricer: This is the plank, your honor, 
to which the dog Tippy was tied. 
(The PLANK tries to bow, but is too 
stiff.) 

Jupce: Let him tell the truth about the 
dog. 

Orricer: Mr. Plank, do you know the 
dog, Tippy, owned by Bobby Blake? 

Piank: I do. 

Orricer: Tell us how often and how 
long Bobby ties his dog to you. 

PLANK: Well, sometimes Tippy is tied 
up most of the day. And once he was 
tied up all day, even when he ate his 
meals. 

JupGce: How does he act when he is 
tied up? 

PLANK: Sometimes he cries a little. And 
sometimes he walks up and down and 
whimpers. Now take me, for exam- 
ple, I’m satisfied to be quiet all day. 
But dogs are different. Tippy doesn’t 
feel good when he has nothing to do. 
Dogs are more like boys and girls. 

Jupce: Is he a bad dog? Did you ever 
see him bite anyone? 

PLANK: Oh, no! He’s a good dog. A nice 
friendly dog. 

Jupee: What’s that you have tied 
around you there? 

Piank: That’s Tippy’s leash. That’s 
what Bobby ties him by. 

Jupae: Bobby, is this all true? 

Bossy (Reluctantly): Yes, your honor. 

Jupce: Bring in the next witness. 
(Orricer takes the PLANK out and 
brings in a Grru carrying a large 
wooden bowl, the larger the better. 
Bow bows before the JupGe.) 

Orricer: This is Bowl, the Bowl from 














which Tippy eats his meals. 

Jupce: Let the Bowl tell the truth 
about the dog. 

Bow : Your honor, there isn’t much to 
tell except that some meals I’m 
filled to the top, and some I have 
nothing at all. 

Jupce: What does Tippy do when he 
has no food? 

Bow .: Oh, he whimpers a little. There 
isn’t much a dog can do when he’s 
hungry. 

JupGe: Does this happen often? 

Bow : Perhaps two or three times a 
week. Whenever Bobby forgets or 
when he wants to do something else, 
or maybe when it’s raining and he 
doesn’t want to go out. 

Jupce: Um-hmm. Anything else? 

Bow : That’s all. Tippy*gets,hungry, 
and there’s nothing to eat. 

Orricer: Step this way, please. (The 
Bow follows him out and he brings in 
a Boy carrying, about waist-high in 
front of him, a large pail. Pan bows 
before the Jupar.) This is the Pail, 
your honor, from which Tippy gets 
water. 

Jupce: The Pail will tell the truth 
about the dog. 

Pari: Your honor, I can only say that 
sometimes Tippy gets water and 
sometimes he doesn’t. 

Jupce: My! It must be pretty bad not 
to get water when you're thirsty. 

Pau: It is bad, your honor. Sometimes 
Tippy goes nearly all day without a 
drink. 

JupGceE: How does he feel? 

Pat: He says his throat gets dry. But 
I can’t give him water unless Bobby 
gets it. 

Jupce: Neither people nor dogs are 
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healthy without plenty of water. 

Pau. (Shaking his head): It’s no way to 
treat a dog. 

Jupce: Bring the next witness, Officer. 
(Orricer takes out Pat. All the Court 
look at Bossy, who hangs his head. 
Orricer returns alone.) 

Jupce: Well? Isn’t there another wit- 
ness? 

Orricer: There is another one, your 
honor, but he won’t come. 

JupGce: Who is it? 

Orricer: It’s Tippy, the dog. 

Jupce: Why won’t he come? Did you 
tell him we wanted him to tell how 
he was treated? 

Orricer: I told him. But he says he 
doesn’t want to make trouble for the 
boy. He says—it seems kind of 
queer — but he says he won’t come 
because he loves the boy. (Boppy 
puts his hands over his face in shame.) 

Jupce: Well! That’s strange! But if he 
won’t, he won’t. Anyway, I think the 
other witnesses have told us enough 
to judge the case. The jury will now 
file out and come to a decision as to 
whether the boy is guilty. If they 
say he is guilty, he will be punished. 
(The Jurors rise and go out. The 
JuDGE reads a paper.) 

Bossy (Touching Orricer on the arm): 
What — what do you think will be 
done with me if they decide I’m 
guilty? 

Orricer: Oh, they’ll put you in jail, of 
course. 

Bossy: What’s it like in jail? 

Orricer: They put you in a little 
room. And maybe tie you to the wall. 
(Carelessly) I don’t know. 

Bossy: But that would be awful, tied 
to a wall all day. I couldn’t walk 
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around? Or run? 

OrFicer (Shrugging): Not very far. 

Bossy: But I couldn’t stand that. 

Orricer: Tippy stood it. 

Bossy (Hangs his head, then looks up): 
At least I’ll have plenty to eat and 
drink. 

OrriceR: Yes, you'll have plenty — 
when they feed you. 

Bossy: But don’t they feed prisoners? 
They can’t starve them! 

Orricer: You see it’s like this: They 
intend to feed you, all right. And they 
intend to give you plenty of water, 
too. But sometimes they forget. And 
sometimes it’s raining or they want 
to do something else. And then — 
(He shrugs.) You know how it is. 
(There is a noise outside.) Here they 
come. (The Jurors come back to their 
seats.) 

Jupce: Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Jury, what is your verdict? Is the boy 
guilty or not? 

Jurors (Rise and speak loud): Guilty! 
We say he’s guilty! 

JupGe: Bobby Blake, rise and hear the 
decision of the Court. (Bossy stands.) 
Bobby Blake, this just jury has come 
to the conclusion that you are 
guilty, and must be punished. How- 
ever, I hereby decide to put off your 
punishment for one year. If in this 
year you never once forget to feed 
your dog Tippy, or to give him 
water, and if you don’t leave him 
tied when he ought to be loose, then 
you will not be punished. But if you 
don’t treat your dog well, my Officer 
will come back immediately to take 
you away. Remember! And good- 
bye. (He stalks out foilowed by the 


Jury and the Orricer.) 

Orricer (Stopping at the door): I'll be 
glad to get you, too! (When they are 
gone, Bossy lies back as he was before 
they came. Mrs. Buake and Jean 
enter.) 

JEAN (Going over and looking at 
him): Bobby’s asleep. (Shaking him) 
Bobby, wake up! We're going to 
Aunt Jane’s. 

Bossy (His eyes still closed, pushing her 
away): No, no! I don’t have to go to 
jail. Not for a year! 

Mrs. Biake: Why, he’s talking in his 
sleep. Bobby! Wake up! He must be 
dreaming. Bobby! Get ready to go to 
Aunt Jane’s. 

Bossy: No, no! The Judge said — 
(He opens his eyes.) Who said jail? 
Jean: We said Aunt Jane’s. (Shaking 
him.) Hurry up! Get ready. She'll 

be waiting. 

Bossy (Sitting up straight): Gee! I’m 
glad I— (He jumps up.) There’s 
something I have to do first. (Runs 
to the door, then turns.) Mother, you'll 
never need to tell me to feed or water 
Tippy again. Or to let him loose, 
either. I know how it feels to be tied 
up with no food or water. 

Mrs. Buake: You know! How do you 
know? 

Bossy: I know all right. I’ve had a 
dream I'll never forget. I'll be ready 
as soon as I feed and loose Tippy. 
(He hurries out.) 

Mrs. Buake: I’m glad something has 
made him understand. Let’s go, Jean. 
And we'll take Tippy along. (They go 
off together.) 
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Easter Puzzle 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Harry GRANDPA 
Ruta Brown Hen 
Kitry Purr Mr. Lone Ears 
Tasppy Gray CHICKS 


GRANDMA 

Sertinc: A farmhouse living-room. 

Ar Ruse: Kirry Purr and Tansy 
Gray are curled up on sofa and chair. 
Enter, from left and right, Harry and 
Routu, who meet in center. 

Harry: I know a secret. 

Rutu: Tell me the secret. 

Harry: 

You will have to guess. 
I know a little house 
Without doors and windows. 

Ruta: I don’t know — unless — 

Harry: 

What is the little house 
Without doors or windows? 

Ruta: Tell me the secret. 

Harry: You will have to guess. (Goes 
to blackboard, draws outline of house.) 

Ruts (to Krrry): 

Kitty, won’t you tell me? 
You are very wise, 
Sitting there and purring, 
Blinking both your eyes. 

Krrry Purr: 

Purr — purr — purr — purr! 
You may stroke my velvet fur. 
Do not ask me anything, 

For I am a fairy king. 

Ruts (to Tansy): 

Tabby Gray, you tell me. 
You are soft and nice. 


You are kind to everything, 
Even little mice. 
Tapsy Gray: 

Go ask Mr. Long Ears. 

He is sure to know. 

Do not ask me what I mean, 

For I am a fairy queen. 

(Cats circle around Ruts. Enter 

GranpvMa, right, sits in chair.) 
Rota: 

Grandma, tell me is it true? 

Is Kitty Purr a fairy king? 
GranpMa: Child, what’s got into you! 
Rotu: Is Tabby Gray a fairy queen? 
GranpMA: I never heard of such a 

thing! 
Rota: 

And, Grandma, have you ever seen 

A house without a single door? 
GRANDMA: 

So queer a house has never been! 

Now do not ask me any more. 

(Knits.) 

Harry (Aside): 

When I find a way to move it 

I will bring it here and prove it. 
Granppa (Entering rear): 

The old brown hen 

Is out again! 

Children, put your rubbers on. 

Run! — the old brown hen is gone! 
Rota: 

Yes, but, Grandpa, tell me, please, 

Where does Mr. Long Ears live? 
GRANDPA: 

Child, your head is like a sieve. 

Go and find the old brown hen. 





Maybe she can tell you then. 
(Granppa and Harry and Ruts go 
out rear.) 
GranpMa (Rising): 
Now they’re gone and I can do 
All the things I’ve wanted to. 
(Goes out right. Tansy Gray takes 
her chair. Kirrry Purr sits on sofa.) 
Harry (Peeping through door, rear): 
Anyone here? 
Is the coast clear? 
(Harry comes in, carefully holding 
basket, which he hides back of sofa. 
Kirry Purr and Tansy Gray rise 
and sniff about sofa.) 
Krrry and Tassy: 
Meow — meow — meow! 
What is this, anyhow? 
Harry: 
Kitty Purr and Tabby Gray, 
You had better go outside. 
Nosy cats will give away 
Things that people want to hide. 
(Puts Cats out.) 
Kirry Purr (Stopping in door): My 
royal paw! 
TaBBy Gray (Also stopping): My 
royal meow! 
Harry: 
Why are you waiting? 
Scamper now! 
(Chases Cats out, leaving door open. 
Brown HEN comes in through open 
door.) 
Brown Hen: 
Cluck, cluck, cluck! 
Isn’t this good luck? 
Such a warm and cozy nest! 
Here’s the home that I like best. 
(Hides back of sofa. GRANDMA comes 
in, carefully holding another basket.) 
GRANDMA: 
Won’t they open up their eyes 


When they see my big surprise! 

(Noise at rear door. GRanpMa hastily 

hides basket in closet. GRANDPA comes 

in.) 

GranpMa: Did you find her? 

GRANDPA: 

No, not I. 

Better let the children try. 

(GranpPpa_ starts toward 

GranpDMa stops him.) 
GRANDMA: 

No, no, Grandpa, 

Don’t go there! 

GRANDPA: 

What’s the matter? 

Don’t go where? 

GRANDMA: 

It’s a secret. 

Now don’t peep. 

Something that I want to keep. 
Granppa: All I want is just a box. 
GranpMa: What’s the box for? 
GRANDPA: 

Just a plan. 

Maybe I have secrets too! 
GRANDMA: 

Did I ever! 

Such a man! 

(Brings large box from closet.) 
Granppa: That will hold him. 
GranpMa: What? 

Granppa: You'll see. (Goes out with 
box.) 

GranpMa: What can Grandpa’s secret 
be? (GranpMa goes to closet, takes 
basket, and hides things about room, 
without letting them be seen. Rutu 
comes in slowly, throws herself on 
sofa.) 

GranpMa: Where’s the hen? 

Rota: 

She’s lost, I guess. 

Now I don’t know what to do. 


closet. 








If she’d left me her address 

I could write a letter too. 

(Gets up and writes on blackboard, 
reading aloud.) 

Dear Miss Hen: I'd like to know 
Where did Mr. Long Ears go? 

Will you be so kind and send 

Word to him? — Your loving friend. 
(Brown HEN peeps out from back of 
sofa while Ruts writes and GRANDMA 
knits.) 

Brown HeEn (Aside): 

Mr. Long Ears knows a lot 

But he can’t know what I’ve got. 
I can tell 

Just as well 

Whether you guess right or not. 
(Thump outside.) 

Ruts: What’s that thumping sound? 

GranpMa: My land! 

Granppa (Opening door): 

Heave ho, Harry! 

Lend a hand! 

(Granppa and Harry push box into 
room. Sound of thumps from inside. 
Kirry Purr and Tassy Gray stroll 
in through open door, sniff at box.) 

Kirry Purr: Here’s a pretty state of 
things! 

Tassy Gray: Hardly fit for queens 
and kings! (Cats seat themselves on 
sofa and chair, while others look at 
boz.) 

Ruta: 

Is that the house you told about, 
Without a window or a door? 

Harry: 

No, you'll have to guess some more. 
This chap can go in and out. 

Ruta: What is in it? 

Harry: Wish I knew. 

Ruta: 

Harry, oh, I think I do! 


Grandpa, is he brown and white? 
Has he fur and long, long ears? 
GRANDPA: 
Well, you'll have to look, my dears. 
Now watch out, you’! see a sight. 
(GRANDPA opens top of box. Slowly 
two long rabbit ears rise from boz.) 

Rura (Clapping hands): Mr. Long 
Ears! Oh, how funny! 

Harry: No, it’s Mr. Easter Bunny! 

Mr. Lone Ears (Hopping out of boz): 

Either one is just the same. 
Bunny Long Ears is my name. 
(Cats rise and bow. Bunny Lone 
Ears bows and dances, hopping.) 

Mr. Lone Ears: 

Hippity, hippity hop! 

This is the place where I stop. 
I scamper inside 

With presents to hide, 

Then off I go, hippity hop! 

Ruta: Please, Mr. Long Ears, don’t 
scamper away. 

Harry: We'll give you lots of good 
things if you stay. 

Mr. Lone Ears: Gladly, but only for 
Easter day. (Rutu and Harry hug 
Mr. Lone Ears.) 

Rota: 

There’s a secret that you know. 
Tabby Gray has told me so. 
Tell me, have you seen a house 
Without a window or a door? 

Mr. Lone Ears: Yes, I have. 

Rota: 

Then there is more 

That I want to ask about. 

How do you get in or out? 

(Brown HEN comes out from back of 
sofa.) 

Brown Hen: 

Do not listen to a cat 
Or a rabbit or a mouse. 
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I’m the one to tell you that. 
I know all about your house. 

GranpPA, GRANDMA, Rots, 
Harry: There’s the hen! 

GranpMA: Well, did you ever! 

GranpPA: Who'd have thought she 
was so clever! 

Mr. Lone Ears: 

Mrs. Hen, I’m glad to see 

You’re so busy helping me. 
Grandma, here, and Grandpa, too 
Know the tricks that I can do. 
(GranpMA and Granppa smile and 
nod.) 

Mr. Lone Ears: 

Now it’s Easter Bunny’s turn. 
If these secrets you would learn 
Listen well to what I say: 

Do as you're bid, 

Find what is hid, 

Look in each corner, 

Lift every lid, 

All you discover 

Carry away. 
(Ruts and Harry hunt everywhere, 
except behind sofa, finding colored 
eggs.) 

Harry: Oh, I found an Easter egg! 

Ruta: So did I! 

Harry: And here’s another! 

Ruta: 

This must be for Tabby Cat — 
See, it has her picture on it. 

Harry: Here is one for Tabby’s 
brother. 

Ruta: This one’s wearing Grandpa’s 
hat. 

Harry: That has Grandma’s Easter 
bonnet. (While CHILDREN are hunt- 
ing for eggs, a sound of peeping comes 
from back of sofa, getting louder.) 

GRANDMA: 

Now you've looked in every crack. 


and 
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Surely you have found them all. 
Harry: 

But behind the sofa back 

Nobody has looked at all! 
Brown Hen: 

Yes, but there is something more 

Than you thought was there before! 

(Harry and Rots look back of sofa.) 
Harry: 

Oh, my! Grandma! 

Who did that? 

Ruth, did you? 

Or did the cat? 
GranpMa: Who did what, dear? 
Rota: I don’t know. 
Harry: Where did all my secrets go? 

(Showing basket.) 
GRANDMA: 

Harry, do not act so wild. 

No one took your secrets, child. 
Harry: 

Then it was some witch’s spells 

Turned my eggs to broken shells. 
Brown Hen: 

Come, do not cry. 

No witch am I. 

Wait till you see 

What’s back of me. 

(HEN lifts wings and Cuicks peep out 

from under each wing.) 
Harry: 

Well, you fooled us, Mrs. Hen. 

Your joke is the best one yet. 

Easter eggs are nice, but then 

I’d much rather have a pet. 
Cuicks (Coming out): Peep, peep, peep! 
Frest Cutcx: What a great big place! 
Sreconp CHIcK: 

And I thought the sky 

Really touched my face! 
Ruts: Oh, I’ve guessed the secret now! 
Harry: Well, I think it’s time you did! 
Rurtu: It was easy anyhow — 








Harry: When you saw what I had hid! 
(Ruts goes to blackboard, after draw- 
ing of house makes equal sign and 
draws outline of egg. Mr. Lona Ears, 
Brown Hen, Cuicks, and Cats 
dance and play.) 

GRANDMA: 

Now your pets must go away. 
Take them all outside to play. 
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GRANDPA: 
You may keep them in the barn. 
Let them cuddle in the hay, 
While you children show your skill 
Rolling Easter eggs down the hill. 
(Rots and Harry fill baskets with 
Easter eggs and run out with pets.) 
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Victory Play 





Young Hickory 


by Stanley Young 


Characters 
Susan SMART 
Mrs. SMART 
ANDREW JACKSON 
Masor TARLETON 
Two Repcoat SoLprers 
Sertine: The military headquarters of 
the British Redcoats near Hanging 
Rock Creek, S. C., August, 1781. A 
small room in a Colonial farmhouse. 
At Russ: A British Repcoat is sitting 
in the room, polishing his musket. An- 
other SOLDIER enters with a large ham 
bone in his hand. 
Ist Repcoat: Find anything? 
@np Repcoat (Waving ham bone) : This. 
But there’s plagued little ham on it. 
Ist Repcoat: These Colonials don’t 
leave much. 
2np Repcoart: Well, we take over their 
houses and rifle their larders and 
shoot their men. I reckon you can’t 
expect them to have dinner ready for 
us. 
Ist Repcoat: “I reckon.” What kind 
of English is that? That’s Colonial. 
2np Repcoat: I reckon it is. We've 
been fighting this war so long I feel 
half Colonial myself. (A pause.) 

Ist Repcoat (Softly): John, it’s a 
funny war. We win all the battles 


but the more we win the more these 
Americans fight. 

2np Repcoart: It’s true. Never saw 
such rifle fire as we faced at Hanging 
Rock. We finally took the place and 
found the enemy were only old men 
and school children. But they could 
shoot. 

Ist Repcoat: Sometimes I wonder 
about this war. Don’t you? 

2np Repcoat (Chewing ham bone): 
Look, here’s a whole bite of ham! 

Ist Repcoat: Lucky Major Tarleton 
isn’t here. He’d grab it for himself, 
bone and all. (2np Repcoart goes to 
the door and peers out cautiously, then 
comes back to the center of the room.) 

2np Repcoat: Confidentially, Major 
Tarleton is my idea of a rat. Not an 
ordinary rat but an oversized one. 
The kind that bites babies. 

Ist Repcoat: That remark could get a 
rope around your neck. Be careful, 
John. 

2np Repcoat: Careful! I’m through 
with being careful. I’m sick to death 
of this war. These Americans are 
English born. I don’t feel like shoot- 
ing my own people — or anyone for 
that matter. 


Ist Repcoat: Then why did you 
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come? 

2np Repcoat: I was knocked on the 
head one night in England. I woke up 
on a boat bound for America. ‘ine 
way to raise an army. We fight be- 
cause we're forced to. These Ameri- 
cans fight because they want to. 
They'll win, too. Mark me. 

Ist Repcoat: I doubt it. Tarleton has 
half of the Carolinas under control. 
2np Repcoat: But can he keep it? 

(Raises ham bone.) If I had all the 
ham that was once on this bone, I'd 
be in a mood to fight the war by 
myself. (There is a noise outside. The 
two men spring to their feet but they 
are too late. Mason TARLETON, a large 
imperious man, enters quickly and 

sees them.) 

TARLETON (Severely): Why are you 
away from your posts? (No answer.) 
And have you stopped saluting your 
superior officer? (He crosses to desk 
while the two men stand rigidly at at- 
tention.) This wilderness is the ruin 
of discipline. Get to your posts. (The 
two Souprers cross to the door and 
stand at attention on each side of it. 
TARLETON sits at the desk and throws 
one foot upon it.) Look at my boots! 
Splashed from head to foot, I am. 
This blasted mud! This blasted coun- 
try! (He stands up.) Well, bring in 
the prisoners. I’ll find out where this 
Major Davie is or wring their necks. 
Bring the boy in first. He knows, I'll 
warrant. (Ist Repcoat salutes and 
goes out. TARLETON notices the ham 
bone on his desk. He picks it up.) So? 
That’s it! You’ve been stuffing your- 
selves. 

2np Repcoat: There was little meat 
on it, sir. 


Tar.Leton: You will get extra sentry 
duty for this, my man. Maybe in the 
future you will turn rations you find 
over to me. (2npD Repcoart stares 
with hatred.) Don’t glare at me, either. 
(Ist Repcoat enters with a tired- 
looking boy. It is ANDREW JACKSON. 
TARLETON yells at him impatiently.) 
Come forward! Come forward! 
(ANDY steps a few paces nearer.) 
What is your name? 

Anpy: Jackson. Andrew Jackson. 

TARLETON: How old are you? 

Anpy: Fourteen. 

TarteTon (Sarcastically): Fourteen, 
and a rebel spy! You must be a very 
bright young man. 

Anpy: I am not a spy. I am a soldier. 

TARLETON: Then where’s your uniform? 

Anpy: The Patriot army has few uni- 
forms. You know that. 

TarLetTON: They will have nothing but 
their skins when we finish with them. 
Where is Major Davie? (A pause.) 
Answer me, boy, where is Major 
Davie? 

Anpy: If I knew, I wouldn’t say. 

Tareton: Not if I thrashed it out of 
you? 

Anpy: No. 

Tarteton: Address me as “sir,” rebel. 
(Anpy is silent.) We hang spies. You 
know that, I presume? (ANpy is si- 
lent.) If you are not a spy what were 
you doing sneaking up on our head- 
quarters here? 

Anpy: I lost my regiment in the fight- 
ing. I was looking for it. 

Tar.eton (Laughing scornfully): You'll 
never find it. It’s scattered to the 
four winds — in full retreat. 

Anpy: We never retreat. 

Tar.Leton: No? Perhaps not. Perhaps 





retreat is not the word. You run. 

Anpy: We advance backwards. 

TaRLETON (Laughing harshly): Advance 
backwards! Such pride! Such stiff- 
necked pride! Whoever heard of ad- 
vancing backwards? 

Anpy: You'll see. The farther you pen- 
etrate inland, the more difficult it 
will be for you. You will be cut off 
from supplies and you will be shot at 
from every window —— 

TARLETON: Stop talking. I hardly be- 
lieve a Major in the British army 
needs advice from a fourteen-year- 
old Colonial. Now tell me, if you are 
a soldier, what regiment are you 
with? 

Anpy: Major Davie’s. 

TARLETON (Smiling): Ah. Well, in that 
case, you probably do know where he 
is. In fact my information is that 
formerly he had his headquarters in 
this house. We have searched it from 
top to bottom but so far without 
success. 

ANDY: I am Major Davie’s personal 
aide, and I know how clever he is. 
You will never find him. 

Tarteton (Sarcastically): My con- 
gratulations! You are his personal 
aide but he runs away so fast you 
can’t keep up with him. (Turns to Ist 
Repcoat.) Bring in the woman and 
girl. Maybe they’ll talk. (ANpy starts 
to follow 1st Repcoat out.) Wait, 
I’m not through with you. 

Anpy: You will get no information 
from me. 

Tarteton: If I don’t, I shall hang you. 
Think about that, boy, while I’m 
questioning the others. 

Anpy: Sir, I’d rather be hanged than 
help the British. 


Tarteton (Scornfully): Would you, 
now? 

Anpy: Aye. 

TARLETON: Why, you’re not old enough 
to know what you’re fighting for! 

Anpy (Calmly): I know well enough. 
We're fighting for the right to live 
our own lives. We’re fighting for 

TARLETON: Don’t say “freedom.” If 
I hear that infernal, loose word again 
in the mouth of a rebel I'll go mad. 
(Ist Repcoat re-enters with a middle- 
aged woman and a young girl about 
Anpy’s age. They are Mrs. SMart and 
her daughter, Susan.) Well now, 
maybe you'll talk? What are your 
names? 

Mrs. Smart (Sharply): You should 
know. Look in the Bible there, if 
you’ve ever looked in one. This is 
my house. 

TarLeton: Madam, I advise you to be 
civil. 

Mrs. Smart: I shall be civil when you 
get out of my house. 

Tar.eton: Where is Major Davie? 

Mrs. Smart: Where you'll never find 
him, I hope. My husband’s serving 
with him. 

TARLETON (Turning to Susan): And 
what of you, girl— what do you 
say? 

Susan: I say I hate Redcoats, and if 
my father were here——. (ANDY 
laughs.) 

TARLETON (Angrily) : Spit-fires! Devils! 
All of you. I'll have to teach you a 
lesson. (Grabs SusAn’s arm roughly. 
ANDY springs forward and pulls 
TARLETON back. TARLETON, to his 
Sotprers.) Don’t stand there. Seize 
him! Get him off me! (SoLpirrs 
move forward but Anpy releases 
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TARLETON.) 

Anpy: If you would fight, pray fight 
with men. 

TarLeton: With men! These wilder- 
ness lads are too big for their 
breeches. You're feeling so full of 
vinegar — I’ll show you what kind 
of man you are —get down and rub 
my boots. Clean some of your pre- 
cious American clay off of them. 
(Anpy does not move.) My boots! 
Polish them! (Anpy still does not 
move. TARLETON, shouting.) Boy, for 
the last time I command you —— 

Anpy: You may command me a hun- 
dred times. I am a prisoner of war. I 
expect such treatment as a prisoner 
has a right to look for. (TARLETON 
fairly chokes with anger and draws his 
saber. The two Repcoats take a step 
forward as if to restrain him but he 
strikes Anpy across the shoulder. 
Anpy falls to the floor. Mrs. SMart 
rushes over to him but Tar.Leton 
thrusts her back.) 

Tarteton: Get back. Let him lie 
there, the young scoundrel. (Raises 
his saber again above the prostrate 
ANDY.) 

ist Repcoat: Major, I must beg you 
not to strike the lad again. 

2np Repcoart: Aye, he’s only a lad, sir. 
(TaR.Leton whirls on them.) 

TarLeton: What talk is this? You are 
addressing a British officer, sirs. Let 
me remind you. 

lst Repcoat: Aye, sir — but — 

TaRLETON: Silence! 

2np Repcoat: We are here to fight the 
Colonials — not their women and 
children. 

Tarteton (Walking over to the 2nv 
Repcoat and slapping him on the 


cheek): One word more and I'll have 
you both flogged. (Turns and walks 
back to ANpy and seizes him by the 
collar.) Here. Get up, you. (Turns to 
Sotprers.) You two who feel so 
tenderly about this young rebel — 
stand guard over him. And guard 
him well. I will have my supper. 
Come, madam, I feel for a hearty 
meal. I know you have plenty of 
provisions stored somewhere. Well, 
get them out. Show us what this pi- 
oneer country offers that makes her 
men so willing to die for her. (Tarue- 
TON starts off with Mrs. Smart and 
Susan. At the door he turns back.) I'll 
be back shortly. If this boy does not 
tell me the whereabouts of Major 
Davie when I return, I shall hang 
him. (TARLETON goes out. There is a 
pruse, then the two Souprers help 
Anpy to his feet.) 

lst Repcoat: Are you much hurt, 
laddie? 

Anpy: It hurts right enough. 

2np Repcoat: Tarleton’s a devil! 

Ist Repcoat: Don’t think the British 
are all like that — just because we’re 
fighting a war. 

2np Repcoat (Loudly): I hope he gets 
a ham bone in his throat! 

Anpy: Sh! Quietly. Don’t get into 
trouble yourselves because of me. 
Ist Repcoart: I like your spirit, lad — 

standing up to him that way. 

Anpy: I don’t know a single American 
soldier who wouldn’t have done the 
same. 

Ist Repcoar (Shaking his head): It 
puzzles me. I’ve fought around the 
world but I’ve never faced such fel- 
lows as you Americans. You fight 
like wildcats. Why, look at that 





woman and girl. We had Satan’s own 
time capturing this house. They had 
a gun poked out of every window 
and were firing them as if a whole 
company were lodged in here. I tell 
you I’m puzzled. 

Anpy: I reckon you'd fight like that if 
you had good reasons. 

Ist Repcoat: Maybe. I don’t know, 
lad. In fact, the war’s not very clear 
to me. 

Anpy: It’s clear to us. Every inch of 
this land was hard to get. Everything 
here — our houses, our food, our 
civilization — was hard to get. But 
it’s ours and we love it, and England 
can’t interfere any longer. 

2np Repcoar: Well, I used to love Eng- 
land until I came out here. Now I 
don’t know. (He pauses.) How’s your 
shoulder? : 

Anpy: It still hurts. 

Ist Repcoat: Lad, if you know where 
Davie is, tell him. Save your neck. 
He'll really hang you. 

Anpy: Will he? 

ist Repcoat: There’s no doubt of it. 

2np Repcoat: Lad, could I ask you 
an honest question? 

Anpy: Aye. You can ask it. 

2np Repcoat: I want an answer. A 
straight answer. Do the American 
soldiers get high pay in the army, 
and good food? 

Anpy: Few get paid and none gets good 
food. 

Ist Repcoat: You see? It’s puzzling. 

2np Repcoat: What’s it like here in 
peace time? 

Anpy (Dreamily) : It’s fine, then. When 
the rice and tobacco and Indian corn 
are growing, and the turkey gobblers 
are calling in the night. Aye, it’s 
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right fine. 

Ist Repcoat: Are you English born, 
lad? 

Anpy: I’m Scotch-Irish by birth. But 
I’m American now. In the first cabin 
over there is a Frenchman. Down the 
creek there’s a German. And there 
are Dutch anc Irish and land knows 
what all. It makes no difference. Our 
religions are different, our faces are 
different, and some of the ways we do 
things. But we let each other alone. 
There are no king’s men searching 
our houses at night. And there never 
will be, I reckon. 

2np Repcoat: It’s a good land all 
right. Anyone can see that. 

Anpy: When the war is over it’ll be 

2np Repcoat (Thoughtfully): I might 
stay. I just might stay here after the 
war. 

Anpy: Won’t it seem queer for you to 
live in the land you fought against? 

2nv Repcoar: Aye, that’s true enough. 

Anpy: Did you know a man can stake 
out a piece of land here just for the 
asking? There are men in this coun- 
try who came over as bound servants 
who are now independent citizens. 

2np Repcoat: I’ve heard of them, but 
I didn’t believe that story about 
freedom for everyone. 

Anpy: It’s true. (Ist Repcoar tiptoes 
over to the door and looks out cau- 
tiously.) 

lst Repcoat (Coming back): It’s all 
right. The Major’s draped around a 
ham bone. I just didn’t want three 
hangings instead of one. 

2nv Repcoat (70 Anpy): Go on. Tell 
us more. 

Ist Repcoat: Could we become inde- 








pendent citizens? 

Anpy: I reckon you could —if you 
took off that uniform and fought 
along with the rest of us. 

Ist Repcoat: It would be desertion. 
It would be against the King. 

Anpy: Aye, but it would be the begin- 
ning of a new life, too. 

Ist Repcoat: In England a man’s ex- 
pected to do what his father did be- 
fore him, and like it. 

2np Repcoat: My father’s a cobbler. I 
always hated it. I wanted to be a 
musician and play at the court. 

Anpy: Then why didn’t you? 

2np Repcoart: I didn’t have the chance. 
Aren’t we telling you—a man is 
born to his class at home. 

Anpy: My father was a farmer. But I 
won’t be a farmer. I may be a lawyer. 
I may be one of a hundred things. 
But whatever I choose, there is no 
one to tell me what I must do. This 
country is for the young. It’s a coun- 
try where we can test our claws and 
find what we want to do, and then 
do it. 

lst Repcoat: It may be that I am 
weak from not having had my sup- 
per, but lad, what you say stirs my 
heart. I’m beginning to dream dreams 
that are too big for me. 

Anpy (Smiling): You’re supposed to be 
guarding me — not listening to me 
make American patriots out of you. 

ist Repcoat (Thoughtfully): I like the 
sound of your talk. A piece of land 
all my own. I’d like that. 

Anpy: That’s hardly reason enough to 
become an American — just to get 
some free land. 

Ist Repcoat: Ah, I thought there was 
a catch to it. What else must I do? 


Anpy: I don’t know. I can’t say it — in 
so many words. It’s more a feeling 
than anything else. I reckon you 
wouldn’t understand. 

2np Repcoat: He wouldn’t — but I 
would. 

ist Repcoat: If you understand it, I 
won’t have any trouble. 

Anpy: I tried to tell you before. Come 
over to the window here. Maybe I 
can make you see what I mean. 
(They cross to the window. Anpy 
winces with pain and catches at his 
arm.) 

Ist Repcoat: Lad, that was a wicked 
blow. 

Anpy: Aye. It was that. (ANDY pulls 
back the curtains.) See, out there — 
those cabins down the valley. (The 
men nod.) Before the war it was so 
peaceful men used to get together 
and wrestle and fight for fun. When 
there was tobacco to gather, or barns 
to build, or sewing to be done — 
these people got together and helped 
one another. No constable interfered. 
No soldiers came. So long as a man 
was peaceful. The whole country is 
like that — filled with people who 
want to be let alone. The country’s 
leaders say it pretty well — they call 
it the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. (A pause. The 
Sotpiers and Anpy stand a moment 
looking out of the window. TarLeron 
opens the door suddenly and stands a 
moment watching them. Mrs, SMART 
and Susan enter with him.) 

TARLETON (Roaring): Well. Fine sol- 
diers! Fine guards you make! What 
are you doing there — watching the 
sunset? 

ist Repcoat: Aye, sir. We were doing 
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just that. 

TaRLETON (Scornfully): Now that’s 
lovely! Watching the sunset, were 
you? —I’ve had quite enough of your 
laxness today. I’ll lock you both in 
here tomorrow so that you can en- 
joy the sunset to your hearts’ con- 
tent. Of course you may get a bit 
hungry, but then — you can feast 
your eyes on the landscape. (Turns to 
Anpy.) Well, boy — now for it. Have 
you decided to tell me where Davie 
is and save your skin? 

Anpy: I told you before I would not 
answer. 

TARLETON: Very well. I told you before 
I would hang you, and hang you I 
will. (Jo Mrs. Smarr.) A stout 
piece of hemp, madam. 

Mrs. Smart: If you want hemp you'll 
find it yourselves. 

TarLeton: Never mind. Get a knife. 
We'll cut up this rug. (ANpy and 
Mrs. Smart exchange alarmed 
glances.) 

Anpy: I suggest the tablecloth, sir. It 
would be stouter. 

Mrs. Smart: The rug can be used for 
your bed, Major. There are no blan- 
kets. They have been given to our 
soldiers. 

TarLeton (Suspiciously): Well, I do 
swear, you're both suddenly most 
thoughtful of my comfort. 

Anpy: I merely wanted to save Mrs. 
Smart’s rug. She prizes it highly. 

TarLeton: It’s a good rug, is it? 

Mrs. Smart: I brought it from Eng- 
land. 

TARLETON: From England? Well, then, 
it is certainly not to be wasted on a 
rebel’s neck. Get the tablecloth. 
(Mrs. Smarr goes out quickly. TarLE- 


' TON motions to the Ist Repcoart.) 
Follow her. 

Susan: Oh, Major Tarleton, surely you 
will not hang him! Have you no 
conscience? 

Tarweton: This is war, child. War is 
not a place for conscience. 

Susan (Protesting): But he is so young. 

Tarteton: He will wait for you in 
heaven. 

Susan: What do you mean? 

TARLETON (Sternly): I mean that noth- 
ing will prevent me from hanging 
him unless he speaks up. (Ist Rep- 
coat and Mrs. Smarr _ re-enter. 
Mrs. Smart carries a tablecloth which 
TaRLETON takes from her. He tears the 
cloth in a long strip and winds it into a 
cord. The room is silent.) Get a chair. 
(2np Repcoat gets a chair.) Place it 
here. (The chair is placed. TARLETON 
addresses ANvY.) Now, step up. 
(Anpy steps forward and climbs up on 
to the chair.) 

Anpy: I am sorry to inform you, Ma- 
jor Tarleton, that the cord is too 
short. It will never reach from my 
neck to the ceiling hook. 

Tar.Leton (70 Repcoats): That can 
be remedied. Here, you two, rush 
out and look for a cord. Be quick 
about it but don’t come back without 
one. (The Repcoats go out. ANDY 
smiles and keeps on smiling until 
TARLETON notices him.) What are 
you smiling about? 

Anpy: I was wondering how you would 
feel if you could see what is behind 
you. (TARLETON whirls around and 
in that instant ANpy leaps down and 
jerks a pistol from Tar.eton’s belt. 
TARLETON whirls around and reaches 
for his sword.) Don’t pull your 
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sword, Major. Unless you are doing 
it for the last time. (Takes Tare- 
Ton’s sword and hands it to Mrs. 
SMART.) 

Mrs. Smart (Wielding sword at TaRLE- 
TON): Tear my tablecloth, will you? 
I'd like to use this on you. 

TaRLETON: You young fool! Don’t you 
know my men will be back any in- 
stant and blow you to bits? 

Anpy: Possibly. But they are not here 
now. (TARLETON steps nearer.) Keep 
back, sir. And don’t move again until 
I tell you. (ANpy places the chair in 
the center of the room.) Now, Major, 
step up. 

Tarueton (In a frightened voice): See 
here, my boy, I was not really going 
to hang you. I was merely trying to 
frighten you. 

Anpy: Step up. (TARLETON steps up 
hesitantly. Anpy turns to Mrs. 
Smart and Susan.) Tell Major 
Davie to get ready. 

Tar eton: Ah, so he is here! 

Anpy: Keep quiet, sir. (ANpy lays the 
cord around TaRLETON’s neck.) 

Tar.eton (Nervously): Now, lad, you 
appear to be a bright fellow. There is 
something about you, for all your 
insolence. I misjudged you. I 
shouldn’t have struck you. I am 
sorry. 

Anpy: So am I. (Goes on adjusting 
cord.) 

Tariteton: Would you like to earn 
twenty-five pounds? 

Anpy: Indeed, I should. 

Tarteton: Excellent. You are cer- 
tainly a very bright lad. Well now, 
if you'll release me at once, you'll be 
paid that sum. I promise it — on 
my honor. 
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Anpy: On your honor? 

Tar.eton: On my honor. (A pause.) 
Come — release me. 

Anpy: I am sorry, Major. It won’t do. 

Tarteton: Oh! Not enough money, 
eh? Well, I'll double it. That’s what 
I'll do. Fifty pounds. That’s a deal 
of money. Think what it will buy. 

Anpy: It will buy me nothing, sir. | 
would not touch it for all the world. 

Tar.eton: Why not? 

Anpy: Sir, this country is full of ragged 
men and boys to whom fifty pounds 
at this moment would seem like a 
fortune. But you could ask up and 
down the whole countryside and 
never get one of them to accept a 
bribe. 

Tar.teton: You know, lad, you are a 
boy of spirit. I am for raising my 
promise to a hundred pounds. Also, 
I will secure you a commission and 
rank in His Majesty’s service if you 
will release me this instant. 

Anpy: Sir, every time you make me 
this offer you insult me. You do not 
seem to realize — we are fighting for 
something that cannot be bought. 
(At this moment the two Repcoats 
reappear in the doorway, rear. ANDY’S 
back is to them. TarLEeTon smiles 
down from his chair.) 

TaR.eton: Here, you, disarm the lad. 
Hurry, he’s a quick one. He’ll shoot, 
but he can’t get you both. (The Rep- 
coats do not move. They begin to smile 
at Tar.teton.) Don’t stand there 
grinning like idiots! Come, arrest this 
boy. (The men continue to smile. 
TARLETON roars at them.) What are 
you grinning at? What at, pray? 

Ist Repcoat: At you, Major. You're 
very amusing up on that chair, you 
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know. 

TaRLETON: Have you lost your mind, 
man, speaking to me in this fashion? 

ist Repcoart: If we’ve lost our minds, 
you’ve lost two soldiers, Major. 
While we were looking for rope to 
hang our young friend on, we made 
a little decision. We’ve decided to 
become Americans, thanks to the 
example of our young friend here. 

Anpy: Hurrah for you! 

TARLETON: You'll be shot for desertion, 
you fools. 

Ist Repcoart: If any one is likely to get 
shot right now, it won’t be us. 
(TaR.LeTon glares at them, stupefied, 
and then starts to come down from the 
chair.) 

Anpy: Stay there, Major. 

Ist Repcoat (Passing a piece of rope 
to Anpy): Here, we found the rope. 
Maybe you'll want to use it. 


TarLeton (Now more alarmed than 
ever): You won’t go through with 
this? You won’t hang me? 

Anpy: I'd like to, but in the American 
army, sir, we don’t repay brutality 
with brutality. I’m going to give you 
your wish. 

Tarueton: What wish? 

Anpy: You wanted me to lead you to 
Major Davie, I believe. Well, you’re 
going to meet him. He’s just beneath 
you — and has been all the time. 
When I tap on the floor Mrs. Smart 
will release the trap door under your 
chair and you will meet him. The 
cellar is quite deep and the fall may 
shake you up a bit. But you’ll meet 
Major Davie. (Taps the floor, then 
calls.) Major Davie — Major Tarle- 
ton is calling! (The Repcoats laugh.) 

THE CURTAIN FALLS QUICKLY 
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Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





Turncoat 


Characters 
ARMAND, a middle-aged French peasant 
Wire or ARMAND 
Puruiprr, their young son 
Mayor of their village 
Duke, middle-aged 
TarLor 
Nepuew of the Duke 
Frencu CapTaIn 
FRENCH STANDARD-BEARER 
Frencu AIDE 
SpaNisH CapTaIn 
SPANISH STANDARD-BEARER 
SpanisH AIDE 
DucHEss 
Honoré, her attendant, a young lady 


Scene 1 


Sertinc: A room in the house of a French 
peasant, near the Spanish border. 

At Rise: The Wire is cleaning vege- 
tables for dinner at rear table. She is at 
work on a small bunch of carrots; a few 
potatoes and onions await her atten- 
tion. From left enters the boy Puriarre. 
Under his arms he carries two or three 
schoolbooks. 

Puruipre: Hello, mother. 

Wire: Hello, Philippe. (Pronounce it 
the French way throughout.) (The boy 
goes off right and soon returns without 
coat and hat, and with a single book.) 

Wire: How was school today, Philippe? 

Puiipre: Pretty much the same. (He 
goes towards her, hopefully.) What are 
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we having for dinner today, mother? 

Wire (Quietly): Stew, Philippe. 

Purtipre (Hopefully): With meat in it 
this time? 

Wire (Shaking her head): Vegetable 
stew, son. 

Puiipre (Rebelliously): Aw —! (Quiet- 
ing down.) I’m sorry, mother. . . . I 
guess we'll never have meat... 
until those Nazis get chased out of 
France. 

Wire (Pats his head; after a moment): 
Study your lessons, my son. The 
more you learn, the better for your- 
self and for your country. (PHILIPPE 
goes to table and sits down.) 

Puiuipre: Teacher says next week we 
are to get new history books — ap- 
proved by the Nazis. 

Wire (With feeling): Philippe! That 
means ... we are to have their 
lies — instead of our true history. 

Puiipre (A bit boastful): The whole 
school knows that. (Smiling.) But 
teacher told us — after class — to 
take our old history books home 
and . . . (With a wink) lose them. 
(He holds up his book.) See, mother — 
it’s lost. 

Wire (Gratefully): Your teacher. . . 
is a true patriot. (She wipes her eyes 
with her apron. Puripre opens the 
book and starts reading. . . . From 
left enters ARMAND, poorly dressed.) 

Arm..NpD: I am back, wife. Hello, 





Philippe. 

Puipre (Warmly): Hello, father. 

ARMAND: I’m afraid there’ll be no work 
for weeks yet . . . at the least. 

Wire (With a sigh): Better times will 
come, Armand. Better times will 
come. ... 

ARMAND (Going to table, sits down; low): 
I give thanks every day .. . for 
such a wife . . . and such a son. 
(Offstage left, knock on door.) Come 
in! (Enter the Mayor of the village, a 
short, fat man, well and warmly 
dressed.) i 

ArMaAND (Rising, pleased): Well — the 
Mayor! Come in, Monsieur Canoux. 
Come and sit down. Louise, put up 
some tea. 

Wire: Yes, Armand. (She lays aside the 
vegetables and takes down a teapot and 
tea. Meanwhile Arnmanv helps the 
Mayor into the best chair at the table, 
then sits down again.) 

Mayor: Ah, Philippe. . . . You study 
faithfully, eh? That is good. 

Puiurpre (Friendly): Yes, Monsieur 
Canoux. 

Mayor (Growing serious): Armand 
. . . (Pompously.) I have lately 
given much thought to the plight of 
our village ... and of our poor 
France. 

Armanp: That is good, Monsieur 
Canoux. We must think . . . so as 
never to make those deadly mistakes 
again. 

Mayor (With an embarrassed cough): 
Ahem. ... Yes... of course. 
Well, Armand — you and I are prac- 
tical men. You will understand . . . 
that we must submit to the realities 
of our situation. 

ARMAND: What do you mean, Monsieur 
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Canoux? 

Mayor (After hesitating): We-e-ell . . . 
I don’t like the Nazis any more than 
youdo... but... 

Armanp (Sharply): To the point, 
Monsieur Canoux. 

Mayor: There is no use continuing to 
resist them, even passively. They are 
here, they are strong. The best thing 
we can do (He grows loud and asser- 
tive.) . . . is to recognize that condi- 
tion — and coiperate wholeheartedly 
with them. (ARMAND rises. All stare 
at the Mayor, horrified.) 

ArmManp: You... are going over 
... tothe enemy. ... 

Mayor (Flustered and angry): I am fac- 
ing the realities — 

Wire (Putting the teapot away): We are 
all out of tea, Armand. 

Pumirpre (Taking his book and chair 
downstage right): I have a lot of 
studying to do, father. 

Armanp (Coldly): You will excuse me, 
Monsieur Canoux. I have work to at- 
tend to. (He goes off right.) 

Mayor (Rising, almost choking with 
fury): Why, you—! You —! Good 
day! (He goes off left. At once Ar- 
MAND reénters.) 

Armanpd (With the greatest scorn): The 
— turncoat! (Paripre looks up. The 
father walks back and forth angrily.) 

Puiuirre (Rising and going to him): A 
turncoat, father — is that what he 
is? 

ArMAND (Fiercely): Yes! (He looks at 
his son.) Oh. A turncoat, Philippe 

. . is someone who abandons his 
principles . . . and goes over to the 
other side. 

Puiuipre (After a moment): That cow- 
ardly . . . (He stops.) Father, why 


















do they call them “turncoats”’? 

ArManp (Absently): What? . . . Oh, 
I'll tell you, my son. My grandfather 
told it to my father, and my father 


told it tome. . . . You will want to 
tell it, some day. . . . It happened 
right in this region ... here in 
southernmost France . . . and the 


story has been handed down ever 
since the sixteenth century. (All 
three go slowly towards right.) A cer- 
tain Duke lived here, close by the 
Spanish border. . . . (All exit.) 
7 - - 
SCENE 2 

Settinc: Outside a medieval castle, whose 
front wall forms the background. There 
is a large door in the middle of the wall. 
From left enter the Ducness and 
Honoré, her attendant, slowly. The 
Ducness fans herself from time to 
time with an ivory fan. 

Ducuess (Sadly): War between France 
and Spain. . . . There will be much 
bloodshed, Honoré. 

Honoré (Spiritedly): Yes, Duchess. 
But the cause of France is a righteous 
one. We are in honor bound to fight! 

Ducuess: I know, I know. . . . But 
now my husband and my only 
nephew will be off to the war... 
(Shaking off her depression, firmly.) 
The Good Lord will guard the right. 
Come, Honoré, let us go within. (As 
they turn, the Neruew rushes in from 
left.) 

Nepuew: Duchess! 

Ducuess (Turning back): Henri! Where 
have you been all morning, nephew? 

NepHew (Breathless): Riding... . 


The French army is approaching! 
Where’s my uncle? 
Ducness: The Duke is within the 
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castle. 
Nepuew (Happily): Finishing his 
preparations. . . . We'll show those 


Spanish treaty-breakers! 

Honoré (Sarcastically): The Duke has 
been closeted with his tailor all 
morning. 

Nepoew: Again? ...He must be 
having a new uniform made. (Siart- 
ing for castle door.) V'll go — (Castle 
door opens. Through it comes the 
Duke, a stout, sly-faced man, followed 
by the TatLor, who is hastily sewing 
the last few stitches in a sky-blue jacket 
worn by the Duxer. Finishing, the 
TAILOR snips the ends of the thread 
with small scissors, steps back, and 
bows.) 

Taor: There, Sire. It is finished. 

Duxe (Vainly) : It is most becoming, is 
it not? 

Taror: Indeed it is, Sire. But with 
your splendid figure — 

Duxe: Thank you. (Curtly.) Run along 
. . » (To Ducuess.) My dear, it is 
most becoming, don’t you think? 

Ducuess (Quietly): Yes, indeed. 

Nepuew: Is that . . . a new style in 
uniforms, uncle? 

Duxe: What? A new style... ? 
(Chuckles, then slyly.) You have 
guessed it, Henri. This is a uniform 
that renders me safe under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Nepuew (Doubtfully): It doesn’t look 
very ... Uncle, the French army 
is almost here! We can join them 
today. 

Duke (Slyly): Really? You’re an impa- 
tient lad, aren’t you? 

Nepuew (/ndignantly): But uncle —! 
(He stops as a trumpet call sounds, 
offstage left.) 


Neroew (Proudly): The army of 
France! (All gaze offstage left. From 
left enter in single file a Frencu 
STANDARD-BEARER carrying an up- 
right lance from which flies the blue 
banner of France, a French Captain, 
and an AIDE.) 

Caprain: Halt! (All three stop. The 
Captain steps forward, draws his 
sword, and raises it aloft in saluta- 
tion.) In the name of His Majesty, 
the King of France! 

Duke (Drawing and raising his sword 
similarly): In the name of His Maj- 
esty, the King of France! 

Captain (Lowering his sword): We are 
about to engage the army of Spain, 
which is drawn up for battle just over 
that hill. (He points offstage right with 
his sword.) Since you are a loyal sub- 
ject of the King of France, I ask you 
to join us, with your men, at once. 


Duke (After a pause, oratorically): 
Nothing would give me greater joy. 
(The Neruew and the Caprain look 


pleased.) But unfortunately .. . 
some little time must pass before I 
can answer the call of duty and 
honor. It happens my preparations 
are not quite complete. And soldiers 
without proper arms and armor are 
of little use in battle. (Smiling again.) 
However, I shall lead my men to you 
at the earliest possible moment. . . . 
Meantime, tell His Majesty .. . 
(Pompously.) I wear his colors! (He 
indicates his blue coat.) 

Captain (Looking disappointed): I 
shall tell him. He will expect you and 
your men soon. 

Dux (Raising his sword again): In the 
name of France! 

Captain (Likewise): In the name of 
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France! (He takes his place between 
his men. The three march off right.) 
Duke (Sheathing his sword): Well . . . 

I must say, I handled that well. 

Nepuew: But uncle — what further 
preparations must we make? Our 
men are fully equipped. 

Duxe (Smiling slyly): Discretion, 
nephew, discretion. How do I know 
that the army of France will win? 
How do I know that the King of 
France will reward me (Rubbing his 
hands.) adequately? 

Nepuew (Shocked): Uncle! But our 
duty ...ourhonor... 

Duke: Words — mere words. (Slyly.) 
What if Spain proves the stronger 
. . . Offers me more? 

Nepuew (Hodtly): It would still be our 
duty to fight for our country — for 
France! 

Duke (Angrily): Silence! (Regaining 
his calm.) We shall soon know. 
(Rapidly.) Henri, take your horse 
and ride to the field of battle. As soon 
as the outcome is clear, return and 
tell me who has won. 

Nepuew (Sullenly): Yes, uncle. (He 
goes off right.) 

Duke (Rubbing his hands): And now, 
my dear —let us go in and enjoy 
some music. 

Ducuess (Worried): My lord, what if 
the Spanish army wins? They will 
know you for an enemy — 

Duke (Silyly): Leave that to me, my 
dear. Come, let us take our pleasure. 
(The women start leisurely towards the 
door, and go through it, with the Duxe 
following. As he is about to pass in, the 
NEPHEW comes rushing back.) 

Nepuew (Panting): Uncle! . . . The 
French . . . (He pauses for breath. 
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DvuKE comes forward. Ducuess and 
Honoré reénter.) 

Duke (Eagerly): Yes, Henri? The 
French .. . 

Nepuew: Are defeated! They are re- 
treating. The Spanish are sweeping 
forward! 

Duxe (Calmly): Really? (He starts to 
unbutton his coat.) 

Ducuess (Greatly worried): What shall 
we do? We are lost! 

Nepuew: Not at all. We can withdraw 
with the French army. Or we can 
hold the castle. The Spaniards can’t 
stop now to lay siege tous . . . and 
they may be defeated in the next 
battle. 

Duxe (Slyly): We shan’t be molested. 
Give me a hand, Henri. (NEPHEW 
helps him out of his coat.) As a matter 
of fact, I’ve been thinking of going 
over to the Spaniards for some time 
now. Their king is richer — (Offstage 
right, a trumpet call sounds. It is much 
more spirited than the French call.) 

Nepuew: The Spaniards! 

Duxe (Turning the coat inside out 
quickly. The new outside is white — 
the blue is inside now.) Help me into 
it, Henri. (NepHew obeys. Duke 
buttons it up rapidly.) There! 

Nepuew (Staring at the coat): The coat. 
oe OEE 6 et 

Ducuess (Staring to right): Here they 
come! (From right, in single file, enter 
a Spanish StANDARD-BEARER carry- 
ing an upright lance with the white 
banner of Spain, a Spanish Caprain, 
and an Aine. They halt, and the 
Caprtaln steps forward.) 

Captain (Drawing his sword and raising 
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it aloft): In the name of His Majesty, 
the King of Spain! 

Duke (Raising his sword): In the name 
of His Majesty, the King of Spain! 
Captain: The glorious army of Spain 
has put to flight the forces of France. 
But one victory does not mean we 
have won the war. Since you are a 
loyal subject of the King of Spain, I 
ask you to join us with your men at 
once, so that we may press forward 
even stronger to increase our ad- 

vantage. 

Duxe: His Majesty rewards his loyal 
subjects richly, does he not? 

Captain: Most richly. 

Duke (Rubbing his hands): Ah, yes. 
. - » (Oratorically.) Nothing would 
give me greater joy. (The Caprain 
looks pleased.) But unfortunately, 
some little time must pass before I 
can answer the call of duty and 
honor. It happens my preparations 
are not quite complete. And soldiers 
without proper arms and armor are of 
little use in battle. . . . However, I 
shall rush my men to you at the 
earliest possible moment... . 
Meantime, tell His Majesty . . . I 
wear his colors! (He indicates his 
white coat.) 

Captain (Raising his sword again): In 
the name of Spain! 

Duke (Likewise): In the name of 
Spain! (The two swords remain aloft 
for a moment.) 

Nepuew (Downstage, under his breath, 
looking at the Duke disgustedly): 
Turncoat!... 

CURTAIN 
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Part Six 





**It’s Only Common Courtesy” 





Tea for Six 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 


Berry 
IRENE 
Mary 
HELEN 
JOSEPHINE 
Miacc6s 
ANNOUNCER 


Scene: A little tea party given by Berry 
for her five friends. 

Nore: Before curtain rises, pieces of 
blank paper and pencils are handed 
around to the class. Then the An- 
NOUNCER steps before the closed 
curtains. 

Announcer: This Common Courtesy 
Play is entitled: “Tea for Six.” 
Betty, the hostess in the play, has 
invited five of her friends to after- 
noon tea. Now I want you to keep 
your eyes on the girls, and listen very 
closely to what they have to say. 
Because Betty and her friends are 
going to be guilty of mistakes in 
common courtesy; and after the play 
is over, I am going to come back out 
here and ask you to write down on 
the blank pieces of paper the ushers 
have just given to you, of what dis- 
courtesies, in your opinion, Betty and 
her friends are guilty. (Going off left.) 
Remember . . . watch closely. . . . 
Curtain going up .. . 


Ar Ruse: Berry, Irene, Mary, 
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HELEN, JosePHine and Miaas are 
grouped around the table having after- 
noon tea. Berry is pouring. 

Berry: It was nice of all of you to 
come this afternoon. (Hands cup of 
tea to IRENE sitting across from her.) 
Here you are, Irene. Lemon or sugar? 

IRENE (Accepting cup of tea): Thank 
you, Betty. Sugar . . . one lump, 
please. (Berry hands her sugar.) It 
was nice of you to ask us; wasn’t it, 
girls? 

Au: I'll say it was. . . . It was very 
nice of you, Betty (etc.). 

Mary (Helping herself to sandwich): 
These are delicious sandwiches, 
Betty. 

Berry: Thank you, Mary. Help your- 
selves, girls. There are plenty more 
in the kitchen. 

Mices (With half a sandwich in one 
hand and her mouth full, she reaches 
for another sandwich): They sure are 
good sandwiches. I could eat a dozen. 

JOSEPHINE: You have already, Miggs. 
(They all laugh at Miaes.) 

Miaes (Stuffing other half of sandwich 
into her mouth, and taking up piece of 
cake with empty hand, while she still 
holds sandwich in the other): I have 
not eaten a dozen sandwiches, Jo- 
sephine. (Wigwags other sandwich in 
the air.) This is only my eleventh. 

Hewen: You'll burst, Miggs, if you eat 
any more. Pass the cake, will you, 








Irene? (With a side glance for Miaas.) 
Before Miggs eats all the cake and 
the plate. 

Mices (Mouth full of food): Oh, pooh. 
(Telephone rings off right.) That will 
be for me, Betty. (Gets up and starts 
right.) I left a note for my mother, 
telling her I was coming over here. 
She just wants to know where I am. 
I'll be back in a jiffy. (Going off stage 
right.) Don’t eat all the cake, Helen. 
Save some forme... . 

Hewten (Waits until Mices is out of 
room; then says to Berry): Honestly, 
Betty, I don’t see why you asked 
that Miggs over. Honestly I don’t. 

IrENE: She’s terrible. Did you see the 
way she grabbed that sandwich? 

Mary: Those sandwiches! 

JOSEPHINE (Combing her hair as she 
talks): And it was a dozen. I counted 
them. 

Berry (Lowering her voice to match the 
others): I couldn’t help it. She heard 
me ask Irene, and she was standing 
there, and . . . (shrugs) . . . well, 
I couldn’t get out of asking her, too. 

Mary: And those awful clothes she 
wears! She hasn’t the faintest con- 
ception of how to dress herself. If 
she knew how to wear clothes, she 
wouldn’t look nearly as fat as she 
does. 

Heiten: And do you know what she 


did in school the other day? 

IrENE: No. What? 

Berry: Do tell us, Helen. 

Oruers: Yes, do. 

Hexen (First looking off right to make 
certain that Miaos is not returning, 
then motioning the others to lean closer) : 
Well, you all know where the gym 
is? (Chorus of “yesses”’.) Well, Miggs 
was walking past the gym when .. . 
(Her voice lowers as the curtain closes 
on a shower of giggles from the girls.) 

ANNOUNCER (Coming out front): And 
now that the play is over, what did 
the girls do wrong? All of them were 
guilty of some breach of common 
courtesy. I'll give you just two min- 
utes to write down your answers on 
the pieces of blank paper before you. 
Then, if you don’t have the right 
answers, I'll tell you. The answers 
are: (1) Miggs should not have made 
a glutton of herself over the sand- 
wiches, no matter how good they 
were; and she should not have an- 
swered the telephone in Betty’s 
house. (2) All the girls were guilty of 
a very serious breach of common 
courtesy when they talked dispar- 
agingly of Miggs after she had left 
the room. (8) Josephine should not 
have combed her hair at the table. 


THE END 
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Part Seven Radio Plays 





Surprise 
by Vera Cober Rockwell 


Cast breads. 
Mr. Vance, absent-minded, slow of Marsorte: Mother! Imagine me ever 
speech passing up my favorite dish; and 
Mrs. VANcE, warm, bright voice those sliced tomatoes! Why are juicy 
Marjorie Vance, 16 years, vivacious, red tomatoes so positively tempting? 
spirited Bossy: Who says so! Wish they and 
Herman Vance, 17 years, firm, de- spinach hadn’t ever been found. 
liberate tones Herman: Spinach makes you a super- 
Bossy Vance, 6 years, lively, little-boy man, Bob. 
voice Bossy: Not spinach! 
Music: Opening strain of Mendelssohn’s Marsorte: No, Bob, you're right. It 
“Spring Song”’; fade slowly. wears you out thinking up excuses 
Sounp: Door opening back; quick foot- for not eating it. 
steps, back. Mrs. Vance: What did Emily serve, 
Mrs. Vance: Oh, there you are, Mar- Marjorie? 
jorie! I was just going to set your Marsorte: Fruit salad, ribbon sand- 
plate back to keep it warm. wiches, lemonade. I helped her. And 
Manrsorte (Brightly, fading in): Thanks, oh, Mother! Their kitchen! It’s a 
Mother, but here I really am. (Move- dream! They’ve done it over in white 
ment of chair.) Hello, Dad! Hiya, and green and I wish you could see it. 
brothers, great and small! Sorry to You’d love to cook in that light, 
be late for dinner. beautiful room. It makes ours seem 
HeRMAN: Doesn’t sound very sorry, like a dingy hole. 
does she, Dad? Mrs. Vance (After slight pause): I — 
Mr. Vance: Not my idea of regret, I’m sorry — (Sniffs tearfully.) 
Herman. Doesn’t look it, either, if Marsorte (Aghast): Mother, dear! 
I’m any judge. Emily’s party must I didn’t know you felt like that! I 
have been a success, Marjorie. just thought — you never noticed — 
Margorte: Oh, it was, Dad! We played Mrs. Vance (Tearfully): Never no- 
games and sang some new songs and ticed! 
planned for the Spring Festival— Mr. Vance (Clearing throat): Now 
we girls are to be ushers, you know — Martha, your sister’s illness has got 
and had the best refreshments! you down, so we'd better settle this 
Mrs. Vance: Then I guess you’re not right now. You take the train for 
very hungry for my creamed sweet- Chicago tonight. Then tomorrow 
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morning you'll be with Belle and 
you'll both feel better. 

Herman: Why, what’s happened, Dad? 

Mansorre: I didn’t know Aunt Belle 
was sick. 

Mr. Vance: Uncle Ned wrote that 
she isn’t well and is homesick for 
mother. So don’t you think we ought 
to ship mother out at once? 

Herman: I move mother goes to Chi- 
cago tonight. 

Marjorie: I second the motion! 

Bossy: I third the motion, Mummie, 
if you tell Marjorie not to make any 
old spinach while you’re gone. 

Marsorie: Only every other day, 
young fellow. Can’t let you fade away, 
you know. But Mother, do go. We'll 
get on fine. 

Mrs. Vance (Firmly): It’s impossible! 
You can’t do the housework and your 
studies both, Marjorie. 

Mansorte: Oh, can’t I? 

Mrs. Vance: No. And besides there’s 
the new dress I’m to make for Spring 
Festival, now that it’s decided you’re 
to usher. That’s only two weeks off. 
No, of course I can’t run away now. 

Marsorie: Forget that dress, Mrs. 
John Vance! I'll haunt the sales with 
my little six dollars in hand and pick 
up a lovely little number for next 
to nothing. 

Mrs. Vance: You can’t find anything 
decent for six dollars, Marjorie; 
but we can buy the goods for that 
and make you a nice frock. 

Marsorie: No, forget it, Mother. 
You’re going and no alibis accepted. 
Think how pepped up Aunt Belle 
will be to have her adored sister to 
talk to! Let’s run up and pack right 
now. Dad and Hermie are dying to 
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do the dishes. 

Mr. Vance: And I'll call up right now 
to engage a sleeper on the ten o'clock. 

Music: Transitional: a few bars from 
“Spring Song.” 

Sounp: Rattling of dishes. 

Marsorie: Morning, Dad. 

Mr. Vance: Good morning, Marjorie. 
How’s everything? 

Marsorte: Oh, not so bad. But it would 
have to rain the minute mother’s 
gone! 

Mr. Vance: She ought to be getting 
into Chicago just about now. (Anz- 
iously.) Say, look! How did that 
water get over there by the table? 
Ceiling isn’t leaking, is it? 

Manrsorte: Grrr! I forgot toempty that 
dreadful old pan under the ice box! 
(Penitently.) Excuse me, Dad. I'd 
like to be cheerful but this kitchen’s 
bad enough on a bright day with its 
skimpy little window, but a dark one 
like this — 

Sounp: Hasty footsteps; water pouring 
into sink from pan. 

Marysoriz: There! Hope I don’t forget 
that again. 

Mr. Vance: Say, that electric light 
doesn’t help much on a day like this, 
does it? 

Marusorie (Disgustedly): Tl say it 
doesn’t. Dad, there are oranges in the 
cabinet. Want to cut them? While I 
watch the toast and coffee? (Pause.) 
While I burn the toast, I might as 
well have said. Oooh! Don’t like 
that smell. (Determinedly cheerful.) 
But I’m a good scraper. Right over 
the sink. (Sound of scraping toast.) 
Horrid old iron sink. Doesn’t it give 
yu the willies? 

Mr. Vance: Why, I never thought — 





It isn’t the latest style, I guess. 

Magysorte: It isn’t the style so much, 
Dad, as that it never looks clean. 
Scrub it a dozen times a day and 
what does it look like in the end? 
A dirty old black sink. Just like that 
old brown woodwork in here. Scrub 
it and in the end — 

Mr. Vance: Say, you'd better not go 
to any more parties, if this is what 
Emily’s has done to you. 

Marsorte: Isn’t it the truth, Dad! But 
when I think of Emily’s clean, 
bright kitchen, it makes my heart 
positively ache for Mother. No 
wonder she almost cried when I 
called this a dingy hole. It is a dingy 
hole and she’s always known it, but 
would she ever say a word! Not 
Mother! 

Mr. Vance: And I'd never thought of 
it. After all, when you live in a rented 
house you haven’t much choice. 

Marsoriz (Thoughtfully): No — still 
—I don’t suppose Mr. Woodruff 
would object if it were brightened 
up a little. Now I guess things are 
ready. (Sound of steps as she walks to 
door calling.) Bobby ! Get a hustle on 
or you'll be late for school. "Morning, 
Herman. Better duck or you'll get 
your head taken off. Ask Dad, poor 
dear. I’m in a mood this bright and 
shining morning! 

Sounp: Chairs pulled up to table. 

Bossy: But Margie, I like cooked cereal. 

Marsorie: Well, sweetness, you're 
very lucky to have any cereal at all 
— considering the grouch the new 
cook has on. 

Herman (Loyally): I think it’s a swell 
breakfast, Sis. But how are you 
going to manage lunch this noon 





with so little time? 

Magsorie (Bantering): Well, what do 
you think canned soup was invented 
for? I can manage — I think — just 
as long as the family suffers in silence 
— and doesn’t yell for cooked cereal. 

Bossy: But I don’t want cooked cereal 
for lunch, Margie. 

Magusorte: All right, honey. I was just 
teasing. But — Dad! 

Mr. Vance: Yes? 

Magjortie: Something’s come over me. 
Something terrific! 

Mr. Vance: Think I can stand it? 

Magiorie: Better brace yourself. It’s 
an idea. Is there any reason why 
I shouldn’t bring home some paint 
tonight and paint the old brown 
woodwork in the kitchen — white? 
Or ivory? Or something else clean 
looking? 

Mr. Vance: Well, paint costs money. 
That’s the only objection I see. We 
never seem to have more than just 
enough. And with this extra trip to 
Chicago — 


Herman (After slight pause): Where 
did you get wealth, Sis? 

Mansorre (Flippanily): Oh, pennies 
from heaven. Not many, but enough 
— I think — to treat the kitchen to 
a new — dress. 

Mr. Vance: Well, if you want to... . 
I see no reason .. . 

Herman: Sounds good to me. I’m the 
world’s worst painter, but with a 
little practice, maybe I could help — 

Magrysorte: Oh Hermie! Would you? 
Tonight after school? 

Herman: Sure, Sis. I want to be in on 
it. Great stuff, surprising Mother. 
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Manrsorie (Gloating): Well, family, 
looks as if it’s going to be canned 
soup for dinner tonight, too. Are you 
game? 

Bossy: O.K. by me. I like soup. 

Mansorie: Fine! Now everybody carry 
out his own dishes and wash them 
in the old black sink and we'll be off 
to school in a jiffy. 

Music: Transitional, up and out. 

Herman: You're late, Sis. I’ve been 
waiting forever. Have to stay after 
school? 

Mansorie (Briskly): My word, Her- 
man, use your head. Takes time to 
buy paint and turpentine and brushes. 
And Hermie, guess what. 

Herman: What? 

Magyorie: On the way to school this 
noon I stopped in to ask Mr. Wood- 
ruff if he had any objections to our 
doing this. And what do you think 
he said? 

Herman: Go on! What did he say? 

Manrysorre: He said, “Don’t know why 
I should object to anybody’s fixing 
up my property. Might even join 
the conspiracy for your mother and 
treat her to some new wallpaper for 
that kitchen.” 

Herman: Say, that’s all right! Here, 
Sis, let a man open that can. When 
can he get it done? 

Marsorie: He thinks in a few days. 
(Rapturously.) Hermie, won’t Mother 
swoon? Here’s an old knife for mixing 
the paint. While you’re doing that 
T’'ll get into an old dress. Back in a 
second. 

Herman (Sings or whistles): “’Mid 
pleasures or palaces where’er I may 
roam, be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like home.” 
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Sounp: Brisk footsteps returning. 

Marsorie: Umm! Doesn’t that paint 
look good enough to eat, so nice and 
creamy. Now why don’t you start 
over by the window and I’ll take this 
door. (Pause.) My word! Looks a 
thousand per cent better with even 
one little brushful! 

Herman (After slight pause): Turn on 
the light, Sis, will you? I can hardly 
see what I’m doing, even here beside 
the window. 

Manrsorie (Sighing loudly): And you'll 
not see much better if I do. I suppose 
a bigger bulb would help. But even 
that’s not enough when we wash 
dishes or clean the lettuce. 

Herman (Deliberating): Stand in your 
own light, do you? 

Marjorie: Um-hum. Wonder we ever 
get the dishes clean, isn’t it? 

Herman (Thoughtfully): Hummm — 
anybody else allowed to get ideas 
around here? Besides you? 

Marsorie: Don’t be sarcastic, Big 
Boy. We crave ideas. What’s yours? 

Herman: Oh, double socket up there. 
Extension cord down to a hook above 
the sink. Presto, chango, — Lighto! 

Mansortie (Ecstatically): Hermie! You're 
wonderful to think of that! But it 
would cost — 

Herman: Not much. And now that I’m 
delivering for Boardman’s on Satur- 
days, I could pay for it easy. 

Marjorie: But your bicycle, Hermie! 
You’ve got almost enough — 

Herman: Forget it! You’re not fooling 
me, Sis, about the money for this 
paint. Dad didn’t think of it — but 
what’s Mother going to say to you? 
She was so set on having you all 
dolled up for the Spring Festival. 





Marsorie (Thoughtfully): I know. 
But Herman, don’t you think it was 
high time we took things in hand and 
gave Mother a touch of — Spring 
Festival? 

Herman: If you’re asking me, I do, 
only — 

Marsorie: Well, she'll just have to 
forgive me. Besides, my old peach 
crepe is a very becoming dress. 

Sounb: Light footsteps running. 

Marjorie: Keep out of here, Bob! 
You'll get all paint! 

Bossy: I want a drink. 

Marsorie: You're always wanting 
drinks! I should think you’d melt 
and flow away with all the water you 
drink. Here, walk carefully and don’t 
touch a thing. You might as well be- 
gin practicing. You'll have to do this 
for a week. 

Sounp: Heavy footsteps approaching. 

Marsorie: That you, Dad? 

Mr. Vance: Well, well, well! Guess I 
won’t come too close or you'll be put- 
ting me to work. Going to look pretty 
fine. 

Marsorie: But Dad! Mr. Woodruff’s 
going to paper it for us before Mother 
gets back! 

Mr. Vance (Enthusiastically): Say, 
that’s all right! (Slowly.) By the way, 
I’ve been mulling something over in 
my mind. That old sink — if it’s as 
bad as you say — Well, you see, I 
was going to have the car repainted 
this spring. But if the family can 
pocket its pride and ride in the old 
bus as it is for another summer, how 
would it be to put the money into — 
a new sink? 

Marsorie (After slight pause): Dad! 
I’m simply speechless at the thought! 
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Mr. Vance: Good! How about meeting 
me at the plumber’s tomorrow after 
school, Marjorie? We'll see what they 
have and pick one out. 

Magsoriz: Oh Dad! I’m still speech- 
less! 

Herman (Teasing): That’s a break. 
Hi, where’s that water come from? 
Here’s a whole puddle — 

Marjorie: It’s that old refrigerator 
pan. It’s sprung a leak and we'll 
have to get a new one. 

Herman (Speculatively): Why buy a 
new one? 

Manrsorie: Why? Well just look at the 
floor. 

Herman: I mean, if the plumber’s 
coming tomorrow to put in a sink, 
why not get him to put a drain pipe 
under the floor and a funnel for the 
water to drop into? Then you'll not 
need a pan. 

Maguorte: Hermie! You’re wonderfull! 
(Fade out.) 

Music: Transitional. 

Mr. Vance (Fade in): Here’s some- 
thing in Mother’s letter that will 
interest you children. (Reading.) “I 
can’t believe I’ve been away almost 
two whole weeks. But if you could 
see how well Aunt Belle looks, you’d 
feel repaid for sending me off. I'll be 
home Saturday noon, in good time 
to help Marjorie get ready for the 
Festival. I do hope she’s found a 
lovely dress. I’ve been worrying 
about that.” 

Manrsorie: Now she would! 

Mr. Vance: How about the dress, 
Margie? You haven’t mentioned it. 
Found a nice one? 

ManrysorteE (Slowly): I’ve found — one. 

































But I hung it in the kitchen instead 

of — on me. 

Mr. Vance (Concerned): But Marjorie, 
your mother expressly stated — 

Magiorte: I know, Dad. But I wouldn’t 
exchange the new dress in the kitchen 
for any party dress I’ve ever seen. 
Ever! Why —doesn’t even your 
stern masculine heart lose a beat 
when you step out here? 

Mr. Vance: Umm — well, but the 
point is — 

MansorieE: Just let yourself go, Dad. 
Look at those darling blue-edged 
curtains, gay, yet so sheer they’ll 
not keep out one ray of sunlight. 
(Sighing in rapture.) And that ivory 
woodwork, smooth as satin, and the 
fresh blue wall paper, and the shiny 
new sink, and — 

Herman (Drily): A dirty, splintery 
floor! 

Manuorte (After slight pause, sternly): 
Herman! Was that necessary? 

Herman: I’m sorry, Sis, but those 
mangy linoleum strips don’t hide 
the facts. 

MagsorieE (Plaintively): No, but I was 
trying not to see them. Oh dear! Now 
I can’t see anything else! But a 
linoleum rug for this room would 
cost — Oh, at least ten dollars. And 
I’ve only a dollar and a half left — 
not quite. 

Herman: I was just thinking — maybe 
I could pull out my wad again — 
Mansorre: No you don’t, Big Boy! 
Mother simply couldn’t bear that! 
But — I’ve got it! A dollar and a 
half won’t buy linoleum but it will 
buy paint — enough for two good 

coats. Wouldn’t it? 

Herman: Sure. We could hustle on a 


coat tonight and another Friday 

night. Just in time for it to dry be- 

fore Mother comes Saturday. 

Maryorte (Sharp intake of breath): Oh, 
Hermie! You’re a wonderful brother! 

Music: Transitional. 

Bossy (Sleepily): Margie. (Pause.) 
Margie, wake up! (Pause.) Margie, 
I want a drink. 

Manrsorie (Jn her sleep): Um-hum. 

Bossy: Well, aren’t you coming? I’m 
thirsty. 

Sounp: Bare feet pattering over floor. 

Music: Transitional. 

Sounp: Alarm clock. 

Manorre (Yawning and speaking 
sleepily): Morning so soon? Oh! It’s 
Saturday! Wake up, everybody! 
Mother’s coming today. 

Herman (Off mike): Swell day for the 
Kitchen Festival, isn’t it? 

Mansorte: Oh, it'll be darling in this 
wonderful sunlight. I can’t wait. 

Sounp: Feet running downstairs. 

Mansorre (Gasping): Oh! My heart 
and soul! What could have hap- 
pened! 

Herman (Off mike): What’s the matter? 

Magysorte: Look! Footprints from the 
door clear over to the sink! And 
there in the middle it looks as if 
somebody’d taken a rag and de- 
liberately smeared it all around. It’s 
ruined! 

Sounp: Bobby’s pattering feet. 

Manjorte and Herman: Bobby! 

Bossy: Why, what’s the matter? 

Magsorte: Did you do that? 

Bossy: What? (Pause.) Why no—I 
mean — why that must be where | 
sat down! 

Magsorie: But why, Bobby? Didn’t 

you know we were painting this and 
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trying to make it nice for Mother? 

Bossy (Blubbering): But I want it 
nice for Mummie, too. I didn’t mean 
to do it. 

Herman: But what happened, Kid? 

Bossy (Blubbering): I—I wanted a 
drink and Margie wouldn’t get it for 
me and I couldn’t find a glass in the 
bathroom, so I had to come down all 
by myself, but it was all slippery and 
I fell down. 

Sounb: Heavy footsteps. 

Mr. Vance: What’s going on here? 

MarsoriE: Oh, Bob had to spoil our 
beautiful floor. Just look at it. 

Bossy (Miserably): I didn’t mean to, 
Margie. 

Manrsortie: I know you didn’t Bob, and 
I didn’t have to say it like that — 
but the result’s the same. It’s ruined. 

Mr. Vance: Well, what can we do 
about it? 

Herman (Practically): We'll just have 
to cover Bob’s trail. We can lay these 
old linoleum strips over it. 

Mr. Vance: Did you say a new lino- 
leum rug would cost ten dollars, Mar- 
jorie? 

Marsortre: Yes, for the whole floor. 
(Hopefully.) But of course, now that 
the edges are painted, a smaller one 
for the middle would do and would 
only cost about five. Oh Dad, if 
you’re thinking — there was one in 
the window —a lovely blue and 
yellow checked one — 

Mr. Vance: All right, here’s the 
money. Go and get it after breakfast. 

Marjorie: But Dad, it’s costing you 
so much, with the sink, and the rail- 
road fare and everything — 

Mr. Vance: Didn’t I tell you that Mr. 
Woodruff paid for half the sink? I’m 
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getting off cheap, really. And after 
all, it’s my wife who’s going to enjoy 
this fine room. (Fading out.) 

Mosic: Transitional. 

Mrs. Vance (Fade in): Oh, it’s so good 
to be home again! It seems years 
since I left. And I’m just in time to 
help get lunch. Bobbie, dear, bring 
my apron, please. I see the table isn’t 
set yet and I want to pitch right in. 

Bossy: But lunch is all ready, Mum- 
mie. Margie made it. 

Marjorie and Herman: Shush, Bob! 
Sh! 

Bossy (Stubbornly): But it is and I’m 
hungry. 

Marorte: It’s on the kitchen table, 
Mother. We thought — if you don’t 
mind — we'd eat out there this 
noon. It may be a little crowded — 
but — 

Herman: Come on, Mother, let me 
escort you out to the table in proper 
style. 

Everysopy: Surprise! 

Mrs. Vance (With catch in voice): Oh! 
You— you rascals! Bobby, bring 
my bag with my hankie in it, will you 
dear? You darling, scheming rascals! 
How can I ever—forgive you! 
(Catches voice.) 

Marorie: Now dry your eyes, Mrs. 
Vance, so you can take it all in. 
There’s. a lot to see. And we’re so 
proud we’re nearly bursting with our 
secret. 

Herman: Yes, Mummie, as witness 
Bob. 

Mrs. Vance: But where did you get 
the money for everything? It cost 
a lot just to send me to Chicago. 
(Accusingly.) Marjorie, did you get 
your dress? Herman — oh, Herman, 








not your bicycle money? John! 
Goodness knows what you've all 
sacrificed ! 

Mr. Vance (Clearing throat) : Sacrifice? 
I wish all sacrifice could be like this. 

Mrs. Vance: And Marjorie, you're 
going to usher in the old crepe! I can 
see that. 

Marjorie: And love it, Mrs. Vance. 
This new dress for the kitchen has 
given me more thrills than half a 
dozen new frocks for just me. But 
come on, sit down, Vances. Things 


are getting cold. 

Bossy: And I’m hungry. Gee, Margie, 
this looks better thar all the soup 
you’ve been giving us. {’m fed up on 
soup. 

Marjorie: Guess we all are. It’ll be 
wonderful to taste some of your 
cooking again, Mother. 

Mrs. Vance: And imagine cooking in 
a kitchen like this! I can’t wait to 
begin. 

Music: Up full and out. 

THE END 


The Girl Scouts Begin 


A Radio Play 
by Lucille Clarke 


Announcer: The Girl Scouts are on 
the Air! 

Music: African, martial music — 15 
seconds. 

Sounp: Knock on tent flap. 

Bapen-Powe._: Who's there? 

Captain: The Adjutant, sir. 

Bapen-PoweLL_: Come in, Captain. 
Got the order of the day? 

Caprain: Yes, sir. I'll read it to you. 
(Intoning.) Special order number 15. 
Headquarters British Forces, Mafe- 
king, South Africa, August 1, 1899. 
The garrison must take special pre- 
cautions to conserve the water sup- 
ply. On and after this date, each 
man will be limited to one cup of 
water per day for all purposes. 
(Pause, then fast.) By order of Colonel 
Baden-Powell, Commanding. 

Bapen-PoweE LL: Righto, Captain. I'll 


sign it. 

Sounp: Scratching of pen. 

Bapen-PoweE .v: By Jove, we're having 
serious difficulty over this water 
situation. 

Captain: Yes, sir. Two more of our 
water carriers were wounded trying 
to reach the water hole today. 

Bapen-PowE Lu: Poor lads. Our water 
carriers don’t seem to know how to 
conceal themselves from the enemy. 
Gad! — you and I don’t get hit 
when we're out; we crawl along on 
our bellies and keep out of sight. 
These young lads seem to think they 
can walk along to the water hole as 
though they were on a London side- 
walk! 

Caprain: We try to teach them, sir. 

BapEeN-PowELt: We teach them, but 
evidently not in the right way. We 





simply tell them what they should do 
and let it go at that. We fall down 
somewhere along the way. Perhaps — 
if we made a game of it — they’re 
such young boys. 
Captain: That’s a bully idea, sir! 
BapEN-PowE LL: That’s it! We'll make 
a game of being — ah, woodsmen, in- 
stead of just drilling to be soldiers. 
Captain, get your boys together to- 
night at eight, and between us we'll 
stop this bally slaughter. (Fade.) 
Music: Up briefly. Fade under. 
CommMENTATOR: And with that first in- 
terest in teaching boys how to care 
for themselves in time of war, to 
move carefully, and above all to play 
as well as work, Baden-Powell laid 
the foundation of Scouting half a 
century ago. Several years later, after 
his return to England, he was sent 
on a series of army inspection tours. 
He grew in the habit of gathering to- 
gether the boys in each town he 
visited, and interesting them in his 
ideas of woodcraft, first-aid, good 
sportsmanship — always with the 
idea of playing a game, his underly- 
ing principle. When it was time for 
him to leave a particular locality, he 
always found some man to carry on 
with his boys. A friend in London 
suggested to Baden-Powell that his 
boy scouts were growing so rapidly 
that he ought to get them together 
in a jamboree, to see what they 
were accomplishing. Baden-Powell 
thought this an excellent idea, and 
he inserted in all the newspapers an 
invitation to meet with him at the 
Crystal Palace on a certain evening. 
To his immense surprise, instead of a 
small number of boys, he found 


some 11,000 waiting for him on his 
arrival. As he expressed it later — he 
was very startled! 

Sounp: Crowd talking and laughing. 
Up for 15 sec., then under. 

Bapven-Powe.u: Gad! Where did all 
these chaps come from? I had no 
idea I’d encountered so many in my 
travels. I say, Millis-Jones, those 
are odd looking boys over in that 
corner. 

Mru1s-Jones: They are, quite, sir. 

BapEen-PowE LL: Suppose we have them 
over for a talk? 

Miu1s-Jones: Good idea. 

Sounp: Crowd up, and then under. 

Mriuis-Jones: I say, my lads, come 
here a minute. Colonel Baden-Powell 
would like to talk to you. 

Gm: Ye-yes, sir. 

Bapen-Powe tw: I say! Begad it’s a girl! 

Girt: Please, Colonel Baden-Powell, 
may I be a Boy Scout, sir? Please? I 
can ride and I can shoot and — 

Bapen-Powe t (Roaring laughter). 

Grau: And I can trap a man. Please, 
mayn’t I be a Boy Scout? 

Bapen-Powe tv: How many of you are 
there — girls who want to be Boy 
Scouts? 

Gr: About 200, sir. 

Baven-PoweE v: 200! 

Grru: Yes, sir. We borrowed some of 
our brothers’ clothes and put our 
hair inside our coats, and here we are 
because we do want to be Boy Scouts. 

Bapen-PoweE zt: I think you should be. 
But I also think we’d better enlist 
my sister. She’d like nothing better 
than to play this game of scouting 
with you girls, and she’ll teach you 
something better than riding, and 
hunting. (Fade.) 








Commentator: And so the unsung 
heroine of Girl Scouting is a little 
girl, dressed in her brother’s Scout 
uniform, begging Colonel Baden- 
Powell to let her be a Boy Scout! 
About this time Colonel Baden- 
Powell was invited to a house-party 
at the hunting lodge of Mrs. Juliette 
Low. Mrs. Low was an American, 
but spent some time each year in 
England. 

Au: Fade in talking and laughing. 

Sounp: Whistle blows. 

Au: Talking fades. 

Low: Girls! Girls! I have a delightful 
surprise for you this afternoon. The 
founder of Boy Scouting, Colonel 
Baden-Powell, is my house-guest this 
weekend, and he has agreed to say a 
few words to you. 

ALL: Applause and murmurs. 

Low: Colonel Baden-Powell, may I 
present the Glen Lyon Company. 

ALL: Applause. 

Bapen-Powe.u: Thank you, Mrs. Low, 
and good afternoon, young ladies. I 
have worked with many Boy Scouts, 
but this is my first opportunity to 
meet with a company of Girl Guides. 
I see you are surprised at the word 
“Guides.” That is merely my own 
terminology, to be adopted as you 
see fit, but I recently suggested to 
my sister that you be called Girl 
Guides so that you will be an indi- 
vidual organization, and in no sense 
a copy of the Boy Scouts. Do you 
approve of that name? 

Au: Murmurs of approval. 

Low: I think that an excellent sug- 
gestion, Colonel Baden-Powell. 

Bapen-PowE .: I have been successful 
in spreading the name of Boy Scout- 
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ing outside the boundaries of Great 
Britain, and I hope that soon girls in 
other countries will know the joys 
of Girl Guiding. Mrs. Low has sug- 
gested that I tell you of the begin- 
ning of Boy Scouting, so if you will all 
make yourselves comfortable on the 
lawn, I'll take you back a few years 
to the time I was a young man doing 
colonial duty. (Pause.) It was during 
the South African War, when I was 
stationed at Mafeking. This town 
had been besieged by the Boers for 
months, and we were losing our 
young orderlies daily because they 
had never learned how to care for 
themselves in stalking through en- 
emy territory. We had to send them 
for water outside the town, and each 
day some lad was wounded. I felt 
something should be done about it. 
(Fade.) 

Music: Up briefly. Fade under, 

ComMENTATOR: Back to America comes 
Juliette Low, inspired by a few 
words said by Colonel Baden-Powell 
— “that soon girls in other countries 
will know the joys of Girl Guiding.” 

Mammy (Fading in): Lawsy, Miss 
Juliette, it sure am good to hab you 
home again. Now you jes sets yorself 
down and rests while Mammy gits — 

Low: I’m not a bit tired, Mammy. I 
love that train ride down from New 
York, and I must see Miss Nina right 
away. Is she home? 

Mammy: Yessum, she’s home. I done 
see her cross de fence dis mornin’ — 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Low (Off): Fine, I'll run right over. 

Sounp: Door closes, 

Low: Nina. Nina Pape! It’s Juliette. 
I’m home, Nina. 





Pare (Coming in): Juliette Low! That 
can’t be you. When did you get back? 
And not telling a soul you were com- 
ing! Oh, it’s good to see you. 

Low: Well, it’s good to be home, and I 
have the — 

Pape: Come on and sit down on the 
porch and tell me all about your 
trip, and — 

Low: Nina! I’ve got the most wonder- 
ful — 

Pape: When did you get home? 

Low: Two minutes ago. Now listen to 
me. I brought the most wonderful 
idea from England. 

Pare: But I thought you were staying 
another month. 

Low: I sailed unexpectedly on the 
Arcadia, Sir Baden-Powell was start- 
ing on his world tour of Boy Scout 
companies, and it seemed too good 
an opportunity to miss, traveling 
with his party, and — 

Pape: You seem awfully excited about 
something — 

Low: I am! I’ve got something for the 
girls of Savannah, and all America, 
and all the world, and we're going to 
start today. 

Pape: What are you talking — 

Low: The Girl Guides. 

Pape: The what? 

Low: Girl Guides. I heard about them 
from Baden-Powell, the first time I 
met him at Heenan’s — in London. 
So I organized a company at Perth- 
shire as soon as I arrived for the 
summer. We had grand times. Used 
that old shepherd’s cottage for a 
meeting place. 

Pare: What do they do now? Wait 
until you return next spring? 

Low: No, indeed! I’ve left the cottage 


open, and old Anna is to serve them 
tea every Sunday afternoon. 

Pare: I give up. 

Low: Mrs. Stilton, the clergyman’s 
wife, has agreed to be their leader. 
Pare: Well, that’s fine. Now that 
you're home again there are so many 
things to do together, and talk about. 
I’m just so pleased. And this after- 
noon the girls are coming for some 

whist, and you'll be my prize — 

Low: We're all set to organize a com- 
pany here. 

Pare: What? 

Low: A Girl Guide company here in 
Savannah. How soon can you get a 
group of young girls together so we 
can begin? 

Pare: Why, Juliette, give yourself a 
chance to see your old — 

Low: We'll use all the old crowd, of 
course, as leaders. 

Pape: Oh, Juliette, we girls don’t know 
a thing about — 

Low: How about meeting this after- 
noon? 

Pare: But that’s my party! 

Low: Well, fine! We can have some of 
the school girls in for tea. Now let’s 
see — how many are coming to your 
party? 

Pare: Four. 

Low: Four, well, just amongst our- 
selves we can take care of 100 girls. 
Now you go down to the school and 
ask Mr. Duncan if he’ll announce our 
scouting idea to all the girls, and let 
one from each class come for tea. I'll 
go over and get Mammy started on 
some cakes. Oh, Nina, I knew you’d 
love to be a leader, and I’m sure all 
the other girls will be enthusiastic, 
too! (Fade.) 








Music: Transitional, up and out, fading 
into: 

Sounp: Cups and saucers. 

Aux: Talking, laughter. 

Mammy: Kin I bring you some more 
tea, Miss Nina? 

Pare: No thank you, Mammy. 

Low (Loud): If you have all finished 
tea, I think it would be fun to gather 
around the piano and sing. 

Au: Yes, let’s. That'll be fun. A good 
idea. 

Low: I told you Lord Baden-Powell’s 
credo was “to have fun,” and I 
heartily agree. 

Saran: We've certainly had a grand 
time this afternoon hearing all about 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides 
in England. 

Low: I’m glad you have, Sarah. And if 
you six girls pass the word around, 
perhaps next Saturday afternoon we 
could have a jamboree in the back 
yard, and organize enough com- 
panies to take care of all the young 
girls in Savannah. 

Att: Oh, how wonderful! Everyone 
wanted to come today. What fun! 
Low: Fine. And these ladies you met 
here today will be your leaders. Isn’t 

that right, girls? 


Nina: I told you, Juliette, I didn’t 
know. 

Cuiarre: I’m afraid I haven’t the time. 

Low: I knew you'd be only too glad to 
help. Claire, you’ll work with any 
girls who want to sing. 

Cuiarre: But, Juliette, you know how 
busy — 

Low: Let’s start right now. You play, 
Claire, and we'll let our new Girl 
Guides of America sing — perhaps 
we should call them Girl Scouts — 
Well, we'll decide that later. What 
will you sing? 

Saran: Jane sings best — 

Low: What’ll it be, Jane? 

JaNE: Would you like “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark”’? 

Low: We'd all love it. And everyone 
will join in with you. Play, Claire. 
Music: First verse, solo, second verse all 

join in and sing through to close. 

Commentator: And so began the Girl 
Scout movement in Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1912. 

Music: Patriotic up full to finish. 

Announcer: You have just heard the 
Girl Scouts presenting “The Girl 
Scouts Begin,” written by Lucille 
Clarke. 

THE END 





Part Eight 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate oval 
formances by gathering all the necessary p 
tion per tn am in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own — ane sees ae. 7 

Any of plays conta in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop f 


‘or scen- 
ery, @ mere ion of furnishings and cos- 
— and lit 


or no lighting. . In most cases 
little of the charm of the ~ 
will be be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 

ee mp a need not feel that they cannot 

we Many of them, on the other 

oe Ventidens Builders and Courtesy 

a gg are especially written for classroom 
uction. 


Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
cele?es Wisin ainele whith haek cael Cine on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from any classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Tue Maxine or Mark Twain 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene 1 all characters wear cos- 
tumes of the period. Sam wears dark clothes, 
none too neatly arranged. In Scene 2, Sam, 
Higbie and Twing are in heavy checked 
flannel shirts and khaki pants tucked into 
boots or storm shoes. Goodman is neatly 
dressed in clothes of the period. Sam carries a 
revolver in his belt. In Scene 8 Goodman and 
DeQuille are both fastidiously dressed, and 
Mark wears a fine hat and overcoat over a 
well-tailored broadcloth jacket and white 


Properties: Knitting bag containing needles and 
yarn, leaf torn from mca Ge a letters, 
newspapers, small po filled with dried 
earth poor glittering crystals, manuscripts, 

— nn EE 
chairs 5 bookcase at rear, 
rocking-chair at lower t. Scene 2 is ro 
furnished with a few chairs and an unpoli 
wooden table at left center. On the table are a 
small pair of scales, a ying glass, a 
kerosene lamp and two or newspapers. 
Scene igh i on —_ ce desk 
is at t with pens penci ai 
and two or three reference books on it. U; 


center is a table with two chairs facing 
other at its sides. Pens, pencils and paper on 


ca ene ee oe 


Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights for 
all scenes. 


Unaccustomep as I Am 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Fred Saunders is in a dark business 
suit. Agnes Saunders wears a plain house- 
dress. Billy is in knickers and a sweater; Bud 
in everyday clothes; arsiagine fey hs 2 yane 
an white apron, a bandanna on 


newpaper, 
Setting: A typical American li 
shibsint, enadectabty Sunidiiel. 
pieces have been nicked and 
to feel at home with the bargain-day end- 
tables, odd chairs, efc., that are scattered in 
between. In the rear wall to the right is a door 
ing into a small reception hall and the 
front door. In the center of the left wall, 
another door leads to the stairs and the rest: 
of the house. Against the right wall stands a 
large old-fashioned desk. Upstage center is a 


ing: Dim footlights and lighted lamps on 





















Same Wrote Her Name Tere 


Characters: 7 male; 1 female; extra males. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The men are in frontier clothing of 
the period. Sacajawea wears Indian dress, 
but with no beads. 

Properties: ae and other writing materials; 
firewood; gun; boxes; packages; doll, dressed 
as papoose; blanket, in which ays grim 

pers are woapped: eggs, sprig 
lossom and he’ in a scarf; belt of of 
bright blue beads; ano blanket. 

Setting: The scene may be suggested by a few 
simple evidences of a camp being made ready. 
Perhaps a tent or a shelter of branches made 
tent-fashion, or a cabin in the process of be _ 
made; a fire of sticks laid, and three cro 
stakes supporting a kettle for cooking; a few 
—— laid out to dry, etc. The tent is uP 
right; the fire down, a little to the left; 
down left, near fire, is a log placed y oon 
and a low stump is near the tent. At up center 
is a short pole with the American flag at the 
top;and a mound of loose earth at the bottom, 
as if the pole has just been set up. The effec- 
tiveness of the scene will be heightened if a 
wind machine is used appropriately offstage, 
and an electric fan played on the flag on cue. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Cuecx TRAVELOGUE 


Characters: 18 male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: None required. 

Properties: Envelopes, check, pen, ink, receipt 
book, delivery tray, packages. 

Setting: Bare stage. At rear, forming the back- 
ground is a large blackboard, the entire sur- 
face of which is covered by a huge chalk-drawn 
facsimile of a check. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Revvucrant Spring 


Characters: 12 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The Boy is in gg ey clothes. Emily 
wears a maid’s uniform. The King is dressed 
in a white robe and has a long, white beard. 
Mrs. Winter is also in white. Spring wears 
drab brown clothing. The others are in uni- 
form, each according to rank. Woo Boy wears 
an arm band with t - ears W U on it. 

Properties: Dust cloth, ball. 

Setting: A window and a door can be anywhere 
in the room. There is a long table with a chair 
for the King at one end and four other chairs 
for the Chancellors. The King’s chair has a 
pillow and there are papers on the table at 


his p’ 
Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights 
rising to a pink as Mrs, Winter leaves. 
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Tue Trav or Buty Scorr 


Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters are in everyday 
clothes, except the Judge who may wear a 
black robe. 

Properties: Toy wago 

Setting: The Judge's pd sips is on a raised platform 
at the center rear of the stage. There is a 
table at the right where the accused and his 
lawyer sit, and another at the left for the 
plaintiff and his attorney. Chairs for the wit- 
nesses are at right, and a table for the court 
reporter is just in front of the Judge’s desk 
The witness stand is at the immediate right of 
the Judge's desk. 

Lighting: None required. 


Nor on THE Menu 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Anderson children wear their 
regular school clothes, but have chosen the 
gayest things they have with the intention of 
appearing as gypsies by rag various bright 
scarves, sashes and way d ommy’s friends 
are in everyday clothes. Aunt Martha is well 
dressed in dark clothes. Mrs. Anderson wears 
an ordinary house dress. 

Properties: sticks; knives and forks; pieces 
of white and brown paper; jelly glasses; 
bands; burlap; kitchen stool; sofa pillow; 
bracelets; necklaces; bright sashes; handker- 

ights; kettle; broom 


use are piled on a chair. 
Lighting: None required. 


How tue Suear Busan Was Savep 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Aunt Martha and Uncle David, Carol 
and Danny are all in everyday clothes. hae 
Carol and David add clothes for outdoor 
Nimble and Scurry are costumed in black 
red respectively, each with a curled 
tail to resemble squirrels and hold their 
bent at elbows and wrists. The 
_ Me h wears a white costume with 
cloth or crepe paper wings — from 
wrists ani carries a wra) 1 
Be or other glittering pe orc wer 
Fairies are dressed as wood lilies and dog- 
toothed violets or other early wild flowers. 
If easier, they may just wear regular fairy 
costumes, but less elaborate than the Fairy 
Queen’s. ea - a omen = dressed in 4 
long green cape and 


Cyril 
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the flower he represents. Stygia wears a 
witch’s long black robe with mo oo hat. Her 
followers are es dark gnome’s Noaiaians tight- 
fitting ee full, loose blouses with 


peeaae Wand, darning for Aunt Martha, 
book, buckets, log. 

Setting: Scene 1 is a simple interior set furnished 

with a old-fashioned pieces. Scene 2 

be played before a painted outdoor 

me. p. Scene $ is the same as 
Scene 2. 

Lighting: Full directions are contained in the 
body of the script. 

Music: The use of music to accentuate the mood 
is suggested but not required. Recordings or 
piano music are equally effective, and music 
cues are contained in the script. 


Tue Anmat Court 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Bobby, Jean and Jury are in school 
clothes. Mrs. Blake wears a house dress. 
Policeman is dressed in blue uniform. Judge 
is in black robe. Other characters are cos- 
tumed according to the directions in the script. 

er Books, crayons, horn, small chairs, 
_ltree pal yong leash, large wooden bowl, 


PrP ~“ a awe furnished interior set 
"on a cot or easy chair, several straight 
chairs, a table and any other furniture con- 
venient. It can also be easily played on a bare 
stage or before a plain cyclorama. 
— Daylight overheads and footlights can 


Easter Puzz_e 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Harry and Ruth are in “pe 
clothes. Grandma wears a ies dress and 
perhaps an apron. Grandfather is in overalls. 
The cats, chickens and rabbit may wear com- 
plete animal suits or just ears, tails, etc. 

Properties: Two baskets, large box, crayons for 
b ey a dozen eggs. 

Setting: A simple interior set with outer door in 
rear, inner doors left and right, closet or cup- 
board right. sofa or settee left, placed 
Tublo or stead bockde shale with ian of peut 

‘able or s ide chair with jar of pussy 
willows and knitting. Child’s blackboard 
against rear wall. Any other suitable furnish- 
ings and playthings. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights. 


Youne Hickory 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Susan and Mrs. Smart are in cos- 
tumes of the Colonial period. The Redcoats 
— British soldiers’ uniforms of the time. 

be —— wears a uniform and a saber, 
istol. Andrew Jackson is dressed 
ina poy t and slouch hat. 

Properties: Muskets for British soldiers, large 
ham bone, tablecloth. 

Setting: A simple interior set with a desk and a 
few odd pieces of furniture simply but com- 
fortably . There is a door, rear. This 
can also be played before a plain cyclorama 
or on a bare stage. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights if 


Tourncoat 


Characters: 12 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The wife is in peasant costume or plain 
dark dress with apron. Phillippe wears a cap, 
shabby coat and badly worn shoes. Armand 
is dressed in dark pants and heavy jacket or 
sweater. The Mayor wears a warm, almost- 
new suit and heavy overcoat with brightly 
colored scarf, gloves and a hat. The Duchess 
is in a long, flowing gown and carries an ivory 
fan. Honoré wears a long, plain, dark dress 
with a simple belt or cord around her waist. 
The Nephew is dressed in riding-clothes of the 
time. Duke’s jacket is reversible, _ 
blue on one side and white on the other. 
others are in costumes of the period. The 
Captain carries a sword. 

Properties: Bunch of carrots, potatoes and 
onions, books, teapot, tea container, scissors, 
needle and thread, lance flying the blue banner 
of France and one flying Spain’s white banner. 

Setting: Scene 1 is a simple interior set. In center, 
a table with chairs. At rear, a small table. 
Scene 2 may be played before a plain cyclo- 
rama or in front of backdrop on which is 
painted the stone wall of a castle. 

Lighting: Daylight lights if desired. 


Tea ror Six 


Characters: 6 female; announcer. 
Playing Time: 5 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday dresses for all. 

: There is a table in the center of the stage 
with six chairs grouped around it. On the 
table are cups and saucers, plates of sand- 
wiches and cake, pot of tea, sugar bowl. 

Lighting: None required. 
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EVERY AMERICAN CHILD 
SHOULD SEE 


YOU CAN COUNT 
ON US 


This play shows vividly and 
dramatically how children can 
make a real contribution to our 
national effort in this emergency. 


Mr. Harford Powel, Director of 
Information of the Defense 
Savings Staff of the United 
States Treasury has written the 
following about “You Can Count 
on Us”: 


“Let me congratulate you on 
the play. I think this is one 
of the very best documents 
that has so far been prepared 
on behalf of Defense Stamps 
and Bonds. ...” 


10 cents per copy 
(PLUS POSTAGE) 


Order from: 
PLAYS 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 














PLAYBOOKS 





Do You en That eee 


»> You may obtain addi- 
tional copies of any of 
the plays published in 
PLAYS for use by mem- 
bers of the cast. 


»> By purchasing play- 
books you can save 
much time and effort 
spent in copying out 
parts. 


»> We can supply you with 
copies of any play pub- 
lished to date. 
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Each playbook costs only 
ten cents, plus postage 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS 
TIME-SAVING AID 


Send Your Order Today to: 


P lays, jt 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Radio Plays 


FIRST FREEDOM — An historic radio script based on the 
fight for freedom of the press in America as established 
by the trial of John Peter Zenger in 1735. 





WILDERNESS FIGHTERS —A thrilling dramatization of 
Lewis and Clark's expedition through the Northwest. 


ALFIE — An unusual radio play in which an American boy, 
caught in an air-raid on an English Orphanage, learns a 
powerful lesson in Liberty and Democracy. 


WOMAN COURAGEOUS —A vivid dramatization of the 
life of Lucy Stone, pioneer in the fight for women’s rights. 


MUSIC MASTER OF TWO WORLDS —The fascinating 
story of Antonin Dvorak, climaxed by the tremendous 
success of his New World Symphony. 


THE STATUE SPEAKS — Tom and Julie visit the Statue of 
Liberty on the anniversary of its dedication and learn 
its history in a most unusual way. 


—~ ied 


Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Sub- 
scribers to PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 














FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, 
SEND TEN CENTS AND POSTAGE TO 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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50 PRECIOUS A GIFT 
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Plays of the Year. 
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